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-ABSTRACT " • , 

To evaluate a program funded under the Emergency 
School Aid Act (ESAA) to reduce disproportionate disciplinary -actions 
against minority students, researchers selected 15. of the 78 school 
districts- receiying such ESAA funding and examined the reliability- 
and yalidity of district data on disciplinary actions,, described the 
ESAA 'programs, assessed the programs' overall ^alue, and identified' 
the attributes of the more successful programs. Data were gathered 
through one-week site visits that included program observation, data 

-and recordkeeping reviews, and interviews with 92 central office " 
staffers and 199 school staff members.' Th£ 15 schools covered grade 
level's 5-12 and Teptesented a variety of* geographic regions, 
socioeconomicjkeve^s', enrollment patterns, . and minority groups. 
Variables examined included the percentage- of minority students and • 
staff, residential' location, disciplinary < code, -administrative 
methods, and staff development activities as well as ESAA programs' 
duration, coticfeptual models, facilities, staffing, and services. The 
researchers identified fifteen conclusions and made four 
recommendations, including defining* disproportionate toinority 
disciplinary actions, developing a national syatem for classifying 
and recording disciplinary actions an^f* a model "for eliminating 
disciplinary discrimination, and establishing requirements for 
federally funded disciplinary-programs. 'Five appendices present a 
glossary, ESAA program data atid descriptions, . interview schedules, * 
and' sample discipline -reporting forms, (RW) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Discipline in ^schools became a major area of concern during the decade of 
the seventies. Major studies and reports shattered traditional myths f 
that all children in America attend'^chools that provide a safe and 
^ protected shelter for students. The traditional administrative actions of 
v suspension and expulsion to punish disciplinary infractions were uqder 
iscrutirrfy by the legal system'and others concerned about educating all 
students to their fullest potential. 

Background of the Study \ - 

In 1974, the Children's Defense Fund published a repoft, Children Out of 
School in America , that indicated traditional disciplinary actions were 
not only ineffective, but ^also were quite likely^ to be discriminatory. 
In 1977, an Office for Civil Right* report released national statistics 
which documented, that a disproportionate number of minority students^ were 
being suspended from school: As a result of these and other studies j 'School 
systems were encouraged under [the Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) funding 
for Fiscal ^Year 19^9 to include ^components in Basic Grant proposals to 
address reducing disproprotionate -distipliaa'ry actions against minority 
students. One hundred and' four school systems included. activities designed 
• to address disciplinary prQblems infetheir applications; seventy-eigtit 
■ received some funding and fifteen were selected, fojr an intensive study 
of^ESAA funded programs to feduce disproportionate disciplinary actions 
against minority students. ' ^ • - 

Objectives of the Study . * ^ 

The objectives of the study were to: ' * 

« ■ • r 

• examine «the reliability and validity of disciplinary data * *) 
collected? at jphe local-level; . ' - ■ 

• describe a sample * of 15 " ESAA^pV^ect s^dVsTgned" Tq^omba't 

_ • disproportionate disciplinary actions against minority * 
students; and „ 

• assess the overall success of this ESAA program and to 
identify some 'of the attributes of the more successful 

r P r °j ects . • « 

Trained researchers interviewed administrators and school staff, reviewed 
disciplinary data and reco.rd-keeping systems, and observed 'ESAA .programs, in 
the selected districts, Results of the study are intended to give a 
preliminarjT^ssessnent of the efficacy of ESAA disciplinary projects, tq^ * 
assist federal program officials in identifying areas in which technical * 
assistande may be needed, and to provide to schools relevant information 
. on methods of planning, designing, and implementing programs to reduce 
disproportionate disciplinary actions against minority students. 



Study 'Methodology 



eleption of the 15 programs was based on five criteria: (1) program 
empfh^sis on reducing disproportionate disciplinary actions against minority 
students; (2 )^>evidence o'f quantitative measures of disciplinary actions 
especially as they relate # to minority "student^; (3) previous experience 
and/or success in implementing programs designed to y reduce disciplinary 
actions; (4) regional geographic distribution of study sites; and 
(5) minority, populations representing the five racial/ethnic categories 
identified by the Office for Civil Rights. Forty individual schools 
were selected for visitation and observation. School selection was made 
using the following procedures: (1) one school in each axstrict was 
chosen by the district contact person, usually the ESAA project director; 
(2) one school in each district was selected at random' from among the 
list of targe v t schools (schools with ESAA disciplinary programs) with 
secondary students; and (3) in each of the weight, districts with the* 
highest number of, non-target schools -(schools without ESAA disciplinary 
programs), one non-target school 'was selected # at random from those with 
secondary students. ; " ' ^ 

The fifteen dijstFicts incjuded in the study sample are located in every* 
•geographic area of the United States wi-th the exception of the Rocky 
* Mountains and the *ioi?thern Great Plains. ,They are located in Communities 
which vary in residential patterns from rural to inner-city urban. Student 
populations of the .districts , ranged f rom % a total & of 3,700 to 49\000. • The ? 
proportion of. minority students^ t©^ total student population ranged from 
over 50 perc&n't to less thanr20 percent, ' Minority student pbp\s4ations 
were predominantly Black), but in at lea.st one (^.strict, ^Hispanic students^, 
vere the dominant minority group. Another district had a minority 
enrollment consisting of Hisparric, 'Asian/Pacific Islanders, and Black 
studerrts in approximately equal numbers. • / 

t. 

The forty individual school's represented all grade' levels from 5 through 
12. 'School, enrollments, range*} from approximately 450 to 2,500 students. 
'Minority student enrollment varied from over 50 percent of the to^tal 
schpol enrollment to less^than 20 percent 8 .*,. 

^Project information from the study sample, 'while not applicable to. all 
'prog ramV, 'was gle'aned from 291 interviews and observations in districts 
and schbols 'representing different geographic -areas ; socio-economic 
levels,, Inrollment patterns, and minority groups. 

Major findings , of the Study * J 

When the reliability and validity of measures of the numbers*. of di-sci'plinar-y 
actionp against minority students were examined, major findings were: 
* * • ' ■ > . * 

# Measures 6f disciplinary actions required by the Office 

tflX. Civil Rights are* the only measures ,of disciplinary actions * 
. reported by all districts. ( * t 



• Data on disciplinary actions^that are affected by federal, state, 
and local programs are^ not kept in any uniform or systematic way. 

• ESAA program data were more likely to be recorded and reported on 
standard forms with clearly defined procedures than were school 
disciplinary data. • *. 



• Disciplinary data reported to OCR, were misirepr esentative or in- 
accurate in more than half of, the study districts.' 

• Indices of disproportion based on OCR data -are likely to show • 
less disparity in disciplinary actions 'against minority students 
than actually exists. 

A range of seventeen different disciplinary actions were used in the. 15 
study sites. disciplinary actions common to study sites were defined and 
administered differently .among and within districts. Expulsion data wese 
most likely to be reported accurately, While corporal punishment data were 
most likely to. be. under-reptor ted when compared to^ other OCR measures of 
disciplinary actions. r when repeated disciplinary actions against minority 
students ire recorded and reported, di sprop6rtion increases, as does the 
duration of exclusion from the regular classroom. * f 

Descriptions of ESAA programs designed, to reduce disproportionate *dis- 
ciptinary actions against minority 'students were organised by ten program 
factors: historical background of 'the -program; organiza tipnal structure 
of the district, school, and program; financial support; program objec- 
tives and program planning process; program services and activities ; student 
characteristics; staff characteristics; program use elements; and program, 
ma terials . 

Findings from the descriptive data indicate; 

• Districts in which decision-making w^s decentralized 
* * showed greater variations in ESAA program operations 

i from school to. school. \ m 

• ' . & \ 

• Pub-lie awareness 'of district discipline policy and due process 
procedures varied widely, among and within study sites. 



Efforts to coordinate- services ef f ectively , are inhibited Sy a 
lack of resource continu^^fand differing program eligibility 
requirements . *V r< 



Modifications made^ in ESAA projects or deSired by school and 
project staff may reflect a lack of adequate planning. 

4 

All ESAA projects provided direct service^o students that 
included individual counseling. ^ , 

Pre-service or related" in-service training on *the project 
w^s provide^ for staff iri 40 percent of the study sites. 
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• No 'district-wide procedures for referral to the project or 
delivery of services by the project existed ^in two-thirds 
of the study sites, » 

When the range of descriptive factors or characteristics of the projects 
were further analyzed to identify similarities, three relationships 
were found to be strongly correlated/ 

The type of administrative structure of the project and district seems to 
^directly relate to the clarity and specificity of ESAA project objectives. 
Projects operating under a decentralized administrative structure are % > 

most likely to state project goals in general terms without specific v 
indicators of achievement or, behavior. Centralized administration and 
specific objectives are also related , 'although not as strongly. 

A strong relationship exists between administrative structure and control 
of access 4 to the ESAA project. In districts' in whj.cn the ESAA project 
•operates under a central administrative structure, 'school administrators 
control student access to the 'project. There seems 'to be no converse 
relationship. 11 

Finally, in those ESAA projects that provide resource servi-ces and have 
no constant "Supervision responsibilities for students, control of student 
access *to the services rests with the ESAA project staff. J * 

In order to give a preliminary assessment of the overall' success of the 
ESAA progfam-'and some of the attributes of the more N successful projects, 
'preliminary OCR data for the,. 1978-79 and 1979-80 school years were 
analyzed, ESAA progranf evaluation £ata were reviewed when available, and 
attributes or factors of successful programs identified" through other ' '" 

research studies were compared to program elements perceived as 
successful in the 15 study projects, 

• v Three ESAA project^ did document^ a reduction in dispro- 

portion for suspension, expulsio-n, and corporal 
punishment in target 'Schools , ' . 

• Three projects demonstrated -at .least 10 percent of „ ' 
selected attributes of successful educational programs • 
identified through ofher research s'tudies, , >s * # * 

• The most successful ESAA projects ^in this str^dy,^ sample f * y 
operated under a 'central administrative structure, ' * 1 ^ \ 
stated project objectives clearly and precisely"*, and used ■ • 

a planning procfes^ that included needs assessment and "broad * 
participation. ' * 

Project evaluation data were generally unavailable since 10 ,ctf the "15 
projects were new programs begun .during the, 1979-80 school-year. All of 
the ESAA projects demonstrated more success' in the implementation phase of 
program development than in* the planning and evaluation phases. Length 
of program operation experience seemed to have -no effect on project success. 
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Limitations of the Study " - v ^ " 

Validity of disciplinary statistics could not be tested in the usual way, 
namely, reconstructing data from original records. Requirements of the' ' 
F.amily Rights and Privacy Act (1976) and time constraints of the research 
■* study prohibited access to individual student records. Validity was 
'assessed through types of people responsible for keeping records, their . 
training, characteristics within the local- settings that affected accuracy, 
the procedures and fonns used to collect and report data,' and description 
of the errors detected. *' 

Since 10 o£ the 15 districts-were in the first y^ar of project imp;ementa- 
tion, an assessment of* the success or effectiveness of* the .projects 
was impossible because of incomplete objective program data and limited' 
program operation experience. Reduced funding levels and project modifica- 
tions inj staffing patterns and school participation precluded an assessment- 
based on monitoring -the' proposed work plan. Thus, 'subjective data from 
; observations and ttiterviews became the foundation for determining project <- 
sufcceSs. Such assessment by trained observers is recognized as a valid 
# and reliable research method. 

' Recommendations v . 1 

• A'nationally accepted method reporting and classifying 
•school disciplinary actions and tjie causes for such actions 
should be developed. " m 

Efforts to assess problems- in school discipline are hampered by the lack of 
a comffon and comprehensive system for the collection of * data. OCR collects' 
Rational data on suspensions, expulsions, corporal punishment, and assign- 
Sent to .special programs for the socially maladjusted. These data are based 
on jhe first incident for a^ student, and data on repeated actions and the " 
duration #f exclusion due to disciplinary ^actions are not collected. Other 
federal, state, and local efforts collect data qn disciplinary actions that 

_ are, defined differently depending on programmatic, political?* or other 
considerations. To assure a reliable and valid data base, disciplinary 
terns and. data elements must be* clearly defined and consistent. Through 
the elimination of forms that require similar information but have differ- 
ent formats and definitions, the reliability, validity, and usefulness 'of 
the data collected would be increased wiohout increasing .the paperwork . 
* burden on schools and districts. A conceptual framework for the collection 
and use of disciplinary data at the federal, state, and local level that is 

\ mutually accepted would assist efforts to identify, diagnose, aftd treat, prob- 

' lems "in discipline and^ discrimination. , 
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# A clear conception of what constitutes disproportionate 
disciplinary actions for minority students should be 
developed ♦ 4 , ^ . , 

The present arrangement of assessing the inpact of 'school discipline on \ 
minority students' depends on questionable data, differing methods of ana- 
lyzing- that data, arid 'differing conceptions of over-representation/dispro- 
portion/ Variations "in minority* and non-minority disciplinary actions may 
be due to discrimination that pervades school systems or tirey nay be due to 
conditions, policies, or management within certain schools. If the funda- 
mental problem is* discrimination, the causes* are likely to be complex and 
not easily solved by adding a program t<© treat* the symptoms. Agreement on 
what constitutes disproportion and identification of probable causes wpui'd 
help districts and schools determine where discrimination in discipline 
exists and what actions are ne-eded to eliminate the causes of discrimination. 

j* To address the problem of discrimination in school discipline, 
a coherent model, 'based on the results of research and -experi- 
ence in human relations and successful educational initiatives, 
should* be develooed and disseminated. 

Previous and on-going studies supported by ESAA have identified effective" 
human relations, counseling, and parental involvement practices that result 
in positive changes in school climate for minority students. Recent research 
•and the results of this study have Identified and described planning, v 
implementation, and evaluation factcgrs critical to successful educational, 
programs.* A model should be developed that incorporates strategies most 
likely to be effective in eliminating discrimination in school 'discipline, 
information on the model and technical assistance should be available to 
•local and state agencies concerned with school discipline and its impact * <• . 
on minority students. " , 

• Federal funding at' the program level should fye contingent 
upon comprehensive project planning and appropriate strat- 
egies .based on model programs or' exemplary practices for 
reducing disproportionate disciplinary actions against 
minority- students. 

L ' * 
The* importance of the planning process to the success of educational pro- - 
grams has been well-docunentecu in research studies. To. assure effective 
use of funds, projects should be assisted and required to complete a specified 
planning process which would identify "disciplinary *needs and problems of 
schools, staff, and students. From information available on modelgprograms 
and practices, appropriate strategies could be selected that would help 
schools reduce discrimination against minority students, in disciplinary^ 
actions. This stutfy was designed to be descriptive in nature. » Further 
controlled evaluation would be necessary to identify effective model programs. 
The federal government has the resources to provide comprehensive program 
development assistance to solve critical national problems.. Dissemination 
of information, research, technical assistance , »and trailing to increase 
local program effectiveness would seem to be an approp^Bfce use of federal 
resources.* ' 
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CHAPTER I S 
INTRODUCTION 

* 

Discipline in schools became a major 'area of, concern during the ^decade of 
the seventies. Major studies and reports shattered traditional myths 
that all children in America attend schools and that schools provide a 
safe and protected shelter for students. Public opinion polls and sur- 
veys of school personnel reinforced perceptions that discipline was a 
major problem in education. The traditional ac^ninistrative actions of 
suspension and expulsion to punish* disciplinary infractions "were .under* 
scrutiny by the legal systgq^and others'lconcerned about educating all 
students to their fullest potential* National ^statistics , released" T>y + 
the Office for Civil Rights indicated that a disproportionate number of 
minority students were being 'suspended from school. As the decade ended, 
many efforts to provide an alternative to suspension and explusion and 
to keep students in school had begun., rrotnising programs were being 
identified and the search to establish successful factors of alternative 
program^ began. ; 

School Systems were encouraged under the Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) 
funding /for FY1979 to include components in 3asic Grant proposals to 
address reducing disproportionate disciplinary actions against minority 
students. One hundred and four school systems included 'a response to 
this initiative in their proppsals; seventy-eight were funded and fifteen 
were selected for intensive study during^the pro jectftfhat is the subject 
of this report. m - 

The purpose of this study Is to: ^ ' • (£t 

• examine the reliability and validity of disciplinary data 
collected at the local level; 

• describe a sample of 15 ESAA projects designed to combat 
disproportionate disciplinary actions against minority 

. students;* and ^ 

• assess the overall success of this ESAA program and to 
identify some of the attributes of the more successful 
proj ects . 

Trained researchers interviewed administrators and school staff, reviewed 
disciplinary data and record-keeping systems, and observed ESAA programs 
in the selected districts. Results of this study are intended. to give a 
preliminary asses/pent of the efficacy of ESAA disciplinary projects, to 
assist federal program officials in identifying areas where technical 
assistance may be needed, and to provide information relevant to school 
systems' 'methods of planning, designing, and implementing programs to 
reduce ^disproportionate disciplinary actions against minority students. 



Chdpter»II prbvides a background, f or the study, and Chapter III reviews, 
t\xi relevant literature. The study methodology, including the approach • 
to site selection, data collection procedures, and characteristics of the 
^study sites, is detailed in Chapter IV. The objectives ■ of the study are 
examined through a series of study questions ,' with presentation , of the / 
.data and pertinent interpretations and findings included in Chapters V, 
VI,* and VII. Conclusions and recommendations of the stJ(dy are summarized 
in Chapter VIII. » 7 r 

Five appendices are attached to the report. Appendix I contains^ a glos- * 
sary of terms used to describe disciplinary reporting /and program services. 
Included itu- Appendix II are reference tables' on whiqh/data reported for* 
individual districts and schools are .recorded. Appendix Itl provides 
copies o v f the study instrumentation, and Ap^endix^^v has sample's of dis- 
ciplinary forms used by the sites. AppendixV>erontains abstracts of the 
15 programs** observed and selected s ite 'observations . 

^ata are presented in a way intended to ensure anonymity for individuals, 

schools, and districts. Program abstracts are included for" the convenience 

.of the reader and are organized alphabetically by project title. 

* 

t 

•This study would trot have been possible without the cooperation of the 
staff of the 15 school districts and the 40 schools visited. The time 
spent in helping the res'eajrchers and the candor displayed in interviews 
greatly facilitated the research process., We gratefully acknowledge 
these individuals as partners in this effort to assess ESAA programs 
designed to reduce disproportionate disciplinary actions against minority 
students. , % S 
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CHAPTER II 

BACKGROUND OF • THE STUDY * • \ v 

' Legal Factoid Affecting Discipline * • 

Since the turn of' the century, courts in the United States generally have 
ruled that the tfeacher stood in loco parentis and could thereby exercise 
ifS^he classroom Che same authority a parent would exercise at home. In 
essence, courts ruled that children's constitutional rights were replaced ^ 
fry the doctrine of in loco parentis in school. 

Th<* first -successful breaches in this doctrine occurred in the 1960 f s, 
when civil libertarians moved their focus of attack from the state to 
the federal courts. This, in turn; changed .the legal foous from % the 
power and responsibility of school authorities to maintain the state- 
mandated, function of public education to the specific constitutional 
rights of the in^ividu^l student. A 

jn re Gault , 387 U.S. 1 (1967, cited in Bolmeier, 1977), was the first 
major ruling. In it the -Supreme Court said "that before a juvenile may 
be found guilty and_penalized for an offense s/hfe must be accorded the 
same due process rights a$ an adult. This was followed by Tinker vs. Pes 
Moines Independent Community School District , 393 U.S. 503. "(1969, cited — 
in Bolmeier, 1977)'. In this ruling, the constitutional rights of students 
— in this case First Amendment rights of free expression — were 
upheld. The majority opinion read in part: 

■mm. 

% Students in school as wel^as out" of school are 'persons' . ' 
under oyr Constitution; Thfiy are possessed of fundamental 
rights which the state must respect', just as they themselves 
must # respect their obligations to the state ... [neither] 
9 students nor teachers shied their constitutional rights at the' ' 

schoolhouse gate. * * v t ■ - 

i 

* ( 

-Specifically related to suspension of students from the regular education 
program was Goss vs. Lopez /419 U.S. 565 /1975, cited in Bolmeier, 1977). 
This case stemmed from a racial incident in 1971 in Columbus, Ohio, 
which resulted in the suspension of nine students. At specific issue 
.was the Ohio statute that authorized principals to suspend stpdents fqr 
up to 10 ^ays without notice or hearing. Writing for the jaajority, 
Justice Shite said that students facing temporary suspension f*om a 
public school have property and liberty interests tha^ qualify them for 
protection under the due process clause of the 14th Amendment.. Therefore, 
the court required that in connection with<a suspension o*f 10 days or 
less, the student, must be given oral or written notice of the charges 
against her or him. When and if the student denies the charges, s/he 
must be given an opportunity to present her/his side. Longer suspensions' 
or expulsions, the opinion went on to state, may require more formal d.ue 
process procedures. * 7 
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Th^ f inil case relevant -to this particular subject is WoocTvs. Strickland , 
420 U-S. 3G$ (1975, cited in Bolmeier, 1977). Here the issue wa^ dismissal 
of t;hree girls for "spiking" the punch at a school party. m The two signif- 
icarit findings of ' the Court were that the girls had not be#n accorded due 
pros^ssoKlaw prior to their' dismissal; and that school board members, as 
individual^ f aire not immune from liability for compensatory damages under 
the' Civil/Rights Act -of 1871. ' ^ M 

Both casis specifically related to suspension were decided 5 to A • 'It 
is worth noting that Che Court took pains not to leave the impression 
that it was'^removing school administrators 1 authority to maintain an 
orderly educational environment*. Even while extending the First Amendment 
rights to students in the*Tinker case, the Cour.t said: 

The Court has repeatedly emphasized the need for affirming 
< -the comprehensive authority of the States and of school , 
officials, Consistent with fundamental constitutional 
safeguards ,' to. prescribe and control conduct in the schools. 

One year earlier, in 1968, the Court stated: 

By and large, public education in our Nation is committed to 
t;he control of state and local authorities- Courts do not \ 
and cannot intervene in the resolution" of conflicts which 
arise in the daily operation of^school systems and, which do 
* not directly and sharply implicate basic constitutional values. 
-( Epperson vs. Arkansas , 89 S. Ct, 266, cited in Bolmeier, 1977). 

Finally, in Wood vs. Strickland » Justice Byron White, even while ruling 
in pare for the expelled stydents, wrote: 

It is not the role, of the federal courts to set aside decisions 
of school administrators which the court may view as lacking a 
basis in wisdom or compassion. Public high school students do 
have substantive and procedural Tights while at school'. But Sec' 
1983 (Civil Rights \ct of 1871) does not extend the right to re- 
litigate in federal court evidentiary questions arising in school 
disciplinary. proceedings or the proper construction of school 
regulations. The system of public education that has evolved in 
'this Nation relies necessarily upon the ^discretion and judgment of 
school administrators and school board members, and Sec. 1983 was 
not intended to be a vehicle for federal court correction of errors 
in the exercise of that discretion which do not risk to- the level 
of violations of specific constitutional guarantees. ' „ 

» * 
Students *are, thus, guaranteed due process rights while at the same time 
school authorities have the right to maintain an orderly environment., If 
this 'means a student is not "suited," for whatever -reason, to a regular- 
class,* st>oe legal experts believe th^y may also be entitled to an alternativ 



class which is equivalent, McLung (1974)* quotes seve'ral cases wttich ' 
suggest- that: J f 

«. > ♦ 
. , # , -the child with behavior— problems, does not necessarily have ' ^ 
a right to remain in a regular class, but -rather tftat the school 
has a continuing responsibility to educate such children and 
*mst explore educational alternatives if the 'child is found 
•to substantially disrupt regular classes. - ' 

* ' " .'• * . - 

Even when student rights are guaranteed and due process' procedures are 
legally proper, exclusion from a regular classroom can $till be. challenged. 
McClung in "The Problem of Due Process Exclusion" (1975) claims that' under 
equal protection^aaalysis , the punishment must be reasonably related to the 
offense, Mendez (1977) contends that every disciplinary action should havd 
% a two-fold rationale; it should attempts to modify the studerit's behavior 
and protect others in school,' The Guidelines for School Discipline (1976)/ 
of the Pennsylvania 'State Department of Education state that if the disci- \ 
plinary response does not result in correcting the^pffsbehavior , it should 
be* discontinued , Severe responses to minor misbehavior aire considered coun 
ter-productive , r 

« 

Thus, at present, students who are extremely disruptive may be excluded 
from school prbvided due process is observed. There is no requirement 
that alternative programs be offered. Many schools have developed alterna- 
tive programs to keep students in school, 'with and without federal support. 

Legislation Affecting Discipline 

Title VI of the C-ivil Rights Act, of 1964, *42 U.S.G. 200d, states that "No 
person in the United States shall, on the ground of race, color, or 
national origin, be excluded from participation in, be denied the benefits 
of or be subjected to discrimination under any program or. activity 
receiving Federal' financial assistance," Rules, regulations, or orders 

'of general applicability are required of all federal agencies disbursing 
assistance. The Office for; Civil Rights (OCR) in the Department of 
Education (formerly part^ of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare) is' charged with collecting information on compliance with Title 
VI and investigating cases noncompliance. In, 1974, a report by the 

^Children's Defense Fund of the Washington Research Project, Inc\ , Children 
Out o£ School in America , detailed research findings on children excluded 
from school, dCR data on school exclusions were analyzed in the research 
study, CDF concluded thax the data were "woefully inadequate>" OCR ' 
data do not include reasons for exclusion, frequency of exclusion (recid- 
ivism) duration of exclusion! CDF found numerous errors in the data 
analyzed, and concluded that. school exclusions were probably seriously 
under-reported, 

) 



When the 1972 Education Amendments fo the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1^65 were passed, the^ included a Title VII program to assist 
lqcal education agencies in the process of eliminating or preventing 
minority group isolation and improving the quality of education for all 
children. The purpjose of the title was: 

to provide financial assistance — 

(1) to meet the special needs incident* to the elimination of 

minority group segregation and discrimination among students 
and f&culty in elementary and secondary school; and 

. " f (2) to encourage the voluntary elimination, reduction, or 

prevention of minority group isolation in elementary and 
secondary schools with substantial proportions of minority 
group students . 

To implement Title VII, the^ Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) was originally 
organized around eight sub-prc?grams . With the^assage of the Education 
Amendments of '1978 (P.L t . 95-561), Title VII beqke Title VI. 1 The purpose 
of the title remained the sane, but the organization of programs to fulfill 
the purpose was restructured. The state apportionment program, the Basic 
Grant, provides assistance to local education agencies (LEAs) for authorized 
activities if they are directly related to, and necessary to, tlie implemen- 
tation of an eligible desegregation plan. To be eligible, the desegrega- 
tion plan must have', been approved as adequate under title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act 'of 1964 for the desegregation of minority group children or , 
faculty in* schools, or have been issued by a court of the United States, 
a court of any state, or any other State 3gerrc7~crr~^ crittc±^~^af^(^s^ex'^nt 
jurisdiction. ' w 

Authorized activities may include: staff training; provision of additional 
staff; development or acquisition of new curricula, method^, or materials 
to support a program of instruction; innovative educational activities; 
community relation and public information efforts; planning, evaluation, 
dissemination^ and other administrative activities necessary to the activ- 
ities of the project; and provision of cqc^ensatory services to children 
who have received such serviced but who are^rio longer eligible as a result 
"of attendance area changes under a desegjregatitjja^pLan. 

Rationale for This Study ^ . ' 

. 4#, , ' - % 

An analysis by OCR of the 1975 schooL desegregation survey showe jj that 
minority students were being kept out? of school as a disciplinary measure 
more frequently than non-minority students. x A 1977 OCR stud^ identified 
numerous LEAs througfi^fet the country as "having an over-representation of 
minority students involfed in disciplinary actions" 4^ ssociate Commis- 
sioner, Equal Educational Opportunity Program, Note l). Since dispropor- 
tionate, representation of" one or more groups of children may b^ an indicator 
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of 'discrimination, analytical 'techniques are used to determine whether 
the disproportion is significant. As early as-*197'A, the Children's 
Defense # Fund had urged OCR to establish statistical tests which could 

fesult'in prima facie 'evidence of violation-^af^m- l - e-V - I in -d-i-sei pline — 

measures/' Suggested tests included u$e of statistical methods to 
determine whether an observed dif f erence n in any given sample is greater 
thait that expected^on the basis of mere chance or probability; percentages 
of ~ minority students disciplined compared to all students disciplined in 
.excess of a set standard varying between-f iVe ^nd ten percent; school 
system tests that^ establish evidence- pf possible discrimination when 
75 percent of the*,individual schools report disciplinary actio'ns 
against minority students that exceed enrollment "proportions by between 
2 and 5 percent; an absence of legally accepted due process procedures 
where any excess, of minority disciplinary actions are .reported; and a { 
variety of indices based on data indicating unequal^ levels of punishment, 
unequal k;Lnds of offenses, and unequal duration of punishment which all* 
together would constitute discrimination. 

OCR uses data submitted by individual schools, and LEAs on forms 101 and 102 9 
of the Elementary and Secondary School Civil Rights Survey as the base for 
reports of over-representation. Before targeting any school district for 
disproportionate representation, a test of significance^ is performed.- If 
disciplinary actions are without regard tp race 'or ethnicity, then the pro- 
portionate total of disciplinary actions for each race or 'ethnic group will 
be distributed with a mean equal 'to the proportion that the group represents 
of total school enrollment. The distribution is approximated by use. of * 
binomial distribution (sampling with replacement). The significance level , 
ii set at two standard deviations from^he mean. For those districts 
identified^ by. this, test- ^s^having- a significant disproportion of minorities 
receiving disciplinary actions, further analysis is performed. Districts 
are ranked relative to all other districts in the nation on the extent of 
the over-representation. Extent is determined by riuitiplying the numerical 
difference or number in* excess and the percent in excess — the excess divided 
by the number of pupils receiving a specific (disciplinary action (Office* 
for Civil Rights, Note 2). • - * 

Since one of the purposes of ESAA is "to me$t the special needs incident to 
the elimination of minority group ... discrimination among students ... in 
elementary and secondary schools"; disciplinary actions of schools and 
districts became an area'o£ interest to the federal ESAA office. Steps' 
were taken to explore why discrimination exists in disciplinary actions, 
and whether it is a problem that pervades whole school systems as opposed 
to certain schools within a system. 

In 1978, school districts with ESAA Basic Grants were provided materials 
that described activities deemed successful in correcting problems of 
over^representation or disproportion of minority students involved in 
disciplinary actions which^remove the student from the classroom. ESAA 
invited their grantees to include a component to address disproportionate 
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"disciplinary actions against -minority students* in the Basic Giant appli- 
cation for FY 1979* After submission of 'the gr'ant applications, ESAA 



— iden t ified *1Q4 applicati o n s that c o ntain ed^g-ti-vjLties designed to ^addfess 
disciplinary problems.! Seventy-eight of the "applications received some 
funding for a disciplinary program component within tfteir "tfasic Grant.. 
This study was initiated j;o investigate the expediences of LEAs ^in planning, 
implementing and evaluating activities designed to reduce over-represen- 
tation/disprcvportioi^ate disciplinary actions against minority students*!* 

"• ... ' .-/'••' 
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CHAPTER III 



REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE • ; 

k The federal an^ state governments have sttppfcrted ^ffortis to improve educa- 
tional service to, students who" are disadvantaged^ non-£tiglish -speaking, 
pregnant, handicapped, minority, 'or in need of a non-tfaditional approach 
to education. But to deceive the services, of these special -progrkjhs , 
students have. to be in sbhool. Thus, the children' c who 'might tjenefilT*" 
from* these effor.ts are" of ten the samg children who, are excluded from "school 
tor disciplinary reasons. With increased emptfasis on student rights* and 
'due process' procedures through- legal actions and r^illtf^s schools beg^n . ' 
to accept % continuing responsibility .to # pupils* even *though- there was no 
legal^mandate for^ students occluded through disciplinary action. There 
are m&ny kinds of disciplinary -actions/ <See A^p^adix I, •Glossary of 
Terms.) Some, such as expulsion and^Suspens^on, exclude the student from 
the school completely. t These actions aro^gpri^r'aiiy" no^e eas^y' 'recognized 
and have been more 'thoroughly researched/.'' Recently, Sore attention has 
been focused on other -.disciplinary actions that, exclude a student from 
the regular (Classroom but not necessarily from school. Declining enroif- 
ments*and loss of financial aid .due to^student absence have fos't,ere<J the 
development of these disciplinary alternatives to exclusion. 

Purposes of Exclusion > \ - 

\ *~ T 

A report, by the Children 1 s.Ttefense Fund, t?hil<irea Out of School in America' 
(1974), found, by analyzing 19,70 .U.$.* Bureau of the- Census data, that -nearly 
two million children, aged TN^a 17, wete not enrolled in school. To in- 
vestigate this^tnding, CDF c^ducted extensive structured, interviews <wi€h 1 
parents and children in 8500^householda ia'tfine States and the District of 
Columbia between July 1973" and March 1975.' Information submitted by school 
districts* to the pffice for CivjLl Rights as a part of^the 1973 Civil Rights 
Survey of Elementary and Secondary Schools was also "analyzed. CDF found 
use of scho-ol suspension* rampant K especially for secondary school 'children* 
and minority children. Eignt percent^f %U "secondary schoolchildren had 
been suspended at least once, and Black scnobl children were suspended 
twice as much as White schdol 'children, three times 'as .of, i en at the secon- 
dary, level . *< 1 *' 

CDF also found that, while suspfchsion was the mo^Jb cqnyndft disciplinary de-* 
vice u.sed t rf o exclude children from school, a*wide variety of other discip- 
linary actions with exclusionary impadt had also been developed. "Voluntary 
withdrawals, "temporary dismissals," cooling-off periods, etc., alsb excluded 
children from school, but were not reported as suspensions or expulsions.* 
/ * - ' Vjk" 

Junious Williams, in his article, "In-Bchbol* Alternatives to Suspension: 
Why Bother?", (1978) analyzed the practice of suspension, in -schools and 
found that schools generally^use three types of m school 0 removals : short- 
term suspension, long-term suspension, and expulsion. Will'fSms characterized 
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expulsion as the most severe'Tf^sciplinary. practice, expulsion represents 
an official decision by. a local board of education to deny a stydent atten- 
dance at any school operated under its jurisdiction. Suspensions, - both 
s^ort- and long-terra, are distinguishable from Expulsions through a specific 
time 'frame .when readmittance or reinstatement is possible, ^ong-terra — ■ — " 
suspensions generally remove a student from school for more than ten days, 
while short-term suspensions generally last from one to 10 days. Procedural 
protection associated with the suspension 'decision may also vary according 
to the length of time a student is' removed from school, 

CDF interviewed no one ~in* its survey wflo contended that suspension helped 
children. Most school officials gave. the principal purpose of suspension 
as "ta*g£t parents in." Williams presents the purposes of school removals 
from the school's pciint qf view as : 

(1) the protection of the physical 'safety of others io the 
* . school. environment; . 

(2) to force Students to' comply with established behavioral 
rules that teach the bounds of conduct necessary in a 
society; 

(3) to provide a cooling-off period for the studeirt and the 
staff; and 

\ * 

(4) to get parents to come in *for .conferences , 

Whether or not suspensions and expulsions serve these purposes is open to 
question. Schools do continue to rely oir suspension as a treatment. 
Williams cites four major reasons for'this reliance; (1) Suspension is 
convenient and takes little time and* effort. An administrator has only 
to review £acts, provide an informal hearing, decide the natter, notify 
parents by phone and follow-up letters, do paperwork and some timers* ho Id a 
readmission conference with parents; (2) Schools have a. limited set of 
responses to minor misbefiavfbr, such as corporal punishment, falling 'par- 
ents, detention, and talking to the student, and feel a need for something 
more; (3) Local efforts to make discipline practices standard and systematic 
may encourage theuse of suspension because administrative discretion is 
limited by discipline codes; (4) School personnel believe that suspension 
works because it. is a traditional method. 
\ 

Reasons for Exclusion 

Iikjhe survey conducted by the Children's Defense Fund, 63.4 percent of 
all suspensions were** for offenses that were neither dangerous to persons" 
nor property; 24.5 percent were related to truancy and tardiness; and 3 
percent of the suspensions were for destruction of school property, criminal 
activity, or drug 5fid_alcohol use. The study concludes that in schools 
in very different plates with very different student populations, the 
major reasons *for suspension are absence, insubordination, or dther minor 
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infractions of school rules which could have been dealt with in ways other 

than exclusion, * 

3ased on the Project for the Fair Administration of Student Discipline fc 
• sufvey of four Michigan school districts in 1974-75, Williams (1978) 4 
presents four categories of offenses that result in suspension. The 
information was + gathered from letters sent; to parents notifying them # of 
suspensions* Attendance violations, law violations (such^as drug off^n^es, 
possession of weapons), fighting, and discretionary, of fenses (Such as in- 
subordination) are listed. The conclusions bear a striking similarity to 
findings by CDF which were based on ^interviews with parents and suspended 
studen%s. Attendance violations and discretionary offenses accounted* for 
'half the suspensions in the, Michigan survey. . # 

A random sample of menders of the National Association of Secondary School 

Principals (NASSP') cited the most frequent reasons for suspensions, in rank 

order, as: attendance problen^B (truancy, skipping, repeated tardiness); 

smoking; nonviolent acts disruptive to the educational process (disrespect, , - 

defiance, misbehavior, class disruption, cheating); violations of other 

school rules (school bus, cafeteria); assault, fighting^ or threat o£ injury; #\ 

and drugs and alcohol, vandalism, theft, or other destruction of property « 

(ci^ted in AASP, 1979). _ „ 

*^The American Association of School Administrators (AASA) Critical Issues * 
'Report, Keeping Students In School (1979), found that truancy is now a- * ^ 

'top priority problem confronting the nation' s. schools . "More than half - 
of the. 1,414 AASA members who responded to the survey cited casual crass 
* cutting or casual cutting of J^he. whole school day. as a serious problem'* 
(p. H)« 5 Only *18 percent of the' respondents said they had found" effective * / 

answers. - . ' M 

Marion Wright: Edelman, in pre-sen-ting^-the CUi^findings .to the Senate 
Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency in 1975 '(cited in CDF,, 
1975), pointed out that perhaps the most sinister effect-is that suspension 
tends to fall disproportionately on minority students, thus crea^ir^g^"^ " 
^Thole clas's Qf "pushouts , ,% especially among Black males. Black children 
were suspended §t twice the rate of any other ethnic group. .CDF also 
found that children receiving -public assistance^ ag, their tqtal or partial* 
incone were more likely to be suspended than were children in f emale-headeci, 
single parent families. 

Williams (1978) in his research ' revealed that not only are 31ack students 
more likely to be suspended, but they also are more likely to be referred 
^Eo* disciplinary actJLon. Although the research evidence suggests that min- 
ority and majority students share, an equal probability of being suspended 
when they are referred to an administrator, the> disproportionate number oft 
Black students referred results in tbe observable disproportion in 
suspensions. 
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Effects of Exclusion 



The Children's Defense Fund concluded its report by severely criticizing 
the practice of suspension. CDF said: v 



Suspensions (1) take away educational time that may cause 

marginal, weak or poorly motivated students to drop out 

permanently; (2) label children as* "troublentekers" thereby 

making repeated behavior problems more likely; -(3) deny 

children needed help;; and (.4) contribute to juvenile delinquency f « 

b/ putting unsupervised children and those with problems into 

the streets. 

Williams also suggests that there are other immediate and long-term effects 
that affect students, schools,^and communities dUrectly and indirectly. 
Suspension can isolate students ^f rom a structure and peer support needed * 
in their "environment, , while conveying personal* feelings of rejection and 
frustratitfti. Suspensions se§n as arbitrary and discriminatory may offend 
student, parent, and community perceptions of justice and fairness. Sus- 
pension may also Tiave a direct economic effect on schools through reduced 
state afd. While reduced state' aid was ranked at the bottom 'of the list of 
negative results of poor student attendance in 'the AASA^Critical Issues 
Survey, 14.4 percent of the ^respondents reported a specific annual dollar 
loss to schools for unexcused absences which totaled 71.4 "million dollars. 

Many of the facets of disciplinary 'practices have not been researched 
or addressed extensively in the literature. Parents and schools are 
considered equal partners in &nd equally responsible for the education 
of children, but the role of parentis in school, disciplinary actions / has 
not been defined. The same is true of community agencies. Schools 
cannot or should not assume responsibility for satisfying all the complex 
needs' of students. Services are available in many communities to provide 
social and personal support. The literature O does not provide information 
on the development of -a coordinated efjrort to use all community resources 
in addressing disc if&inary .problems . 

The CDF study found that °J^re minority than non-minority students were sus- 
pended more than . once, "and that almost one-f ourth— of # all suspended students 
had been suspended three* or more times. Yet recidivism in suspension* or 
assignment to alternative programs has"not been well documented or research* 
Data required by the Office for Civil Rights does not include recidivism 
rates. ■ 

Legal actions and precedents Jiave provided an impetus to school districts t 
to specify and follow due' process procedures for suspensions and ^expulsions 
Little is known about the adherence to these procedures if- students are 
assigned to some type of in-school alternative to exclusion. 

Finally, little research has been done on whether attendance violations 
should be addressed separately and differently from victim-related offenses 
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A report prepared for the Los Angeles City Board of 4 Education (cited in AASA 
1979) did link violent crime on- school campuses with absentee students. 

5 * . 

Several states have focused efforts on documentation and program practices^ 
for truants (AASA, 1979). But r interest in this area is recent and tittle 
data are available as yet. ■ 
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This, reviWof the* literature indicates that the extant data^on school 
disciplinary action^ that result in exclusion may b£ misrepresent&tive . 
Furthering?*, minority students ^ay be disproportionately excluded arid 
disproportionately harmed By exclusion for disciplinary offenses, Effoi 
'to, find disciplinary alternatives to exclusion have begun recently, but 
little is known about "the success of these special projectj. - 
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CHAPTER IV 



STUDY METHODOLOGY 



To address xhe issue of disproportionate disciplinary actions, ESAA 
invited school systems to submit Basic Grant proposals. with program 
elements that addressed disproportionate disciplinary actions against 
minority students for funding during Fiscal Year 1979/ A disciplinary 
action was defined as any action which remove^a student from the regular 
classroom f<?r disciplinary reasons. One hjtff^edS^d four LEAs submitted 
proposed workplans for reducing the disj>aropor tion otSiinority disciplinary 
actions with their- 1979-80 Basic Gr^ftProposals . Severn-eight districts 
received some funding for a disciplinary program component\ithin their 
Basic Grant applications. *: ' \ 

^. " / m . 

Site .^Selection + 



TcT identify the fifteen districts required for the study of ESAA programs 
designed to reduce disproportionate disciplinary actions against minority 
. students,, the 78 proposals ^funded were carefully read. S^jjdy design 
criteria for selection which corresponded to the three research objectives 
of the study were applied to this total gnoup of proposals. These criteria 
were:* 



!• Program emphasis on reducing disproportionate disciplinary 
actions against minority students * Special student concerns 
"components had to include strategies beyond academic remediation. 
Such strategies could include human relations training, in- 
school suspension alternatives, additional counseling services, 
and multicultural awareness activities. 
' * m 

2* 'Evidence of quantitative measures of disciplinary actions, 
especially as they relate -to minority students . Such data 
could include trend data, anecdotal references, and needs assess- 
ment measures t 

3» -Previous experience and/or success in* implementing programs 

designed to reduce disciplinary actions. Such experience could 
- ^provide^a broader perspective -of successful attributes and 
contribute td more comprehensive assessment designs in the 
future.. - 



Twenty-three programs from the original 78 proposals qualified 
s'ion in' the study* based 'on these criteria. 



for inclu- 



A reduction in the number of participating districts to 15 was necessary 
because of limited funds and time constraints. Since the ESAA program 
is a national effort directed toward all minorities^, two additional 
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criteria were used to reduce the number of study sites to fifteen. These 
two criteria assured inclusion of: s 

1. A regional, geographic distribution of study sites. 

i 

2. Minority group populations that include Hispanics, * 
Asians or Pacific Islanders, and American Indians 

or Alaskan Natives in addition to Blacks. 

Rancfrom samples were drawn and examined for appropriateness based on these * 
two additional criteria. A comparison of the final sample of 15 to the 
23 programs meeting the first three criteria is presented in Table 1. 

The 5 study design also required that at least 38 schools in the fifteen 
selected districts be visited. Since ESAA funding can be targeted to 
specific schools with special needs within districts, not every school 
in every district has a program designed to reduce disproportionate' . 
disciplinary actions agains.t minority students. In consultation with 
the federal pr&jeat staff, it was decided that 30 of the 38 schools were 
Jto be "target schools," that is, schools in which ESAA discipline pro- 
j grams were in operation. At least eight more schools were to be non-* 
If target schools, that is, schools that had no specific program for reduc- 
ing' disproportionate disciplinary actions against minority students*. 'The 
inclusion of non-target schools was designed to provide data on record- 
keeping activities and disciplinary procedures in schools .with no specific 
ESAA^ discipline programs. An addit^bnal study design criterion required 
that all selected schools were to include "middle"~and/or -"upper" grade 
students. Since previous studies and data indicated that secondary 
minority 'students were three times more likely than non-minority stu- 
dents to be suspended or expelled, secondary school programs were deemed 
* more likely to serve Students "most in need." Grade level organization 

patterns vary widely across the nation. Thus, to ensure a complete rep- 
resentation of students in grades 7-12 (generally accepted definitions 
of secondary students), schools encompassing any of the grades from 5 
through 12 were eligible for selection. 

<fc The following procedures were used to^select individual schools in the 15 

districts f<?r visitation and observation. 

Jfe * 1. One school, in each district was chosen by the district 

contact person, in most districts, the ESAA projec't 
director. 

^ 2. One school in each district was selected at random from 

among the list of target schools meeting, the grade level 
requirements. 

3. In each of the eight districts with the highest number . 
* of non-target schools, one non-target school was selected 

» at random from the list of non-target schdols meeting the 

grade level requirement. 
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COMPARISON OF THE 45 SAMPLE SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
, 0 V/ITH THE 79 SCHOOL DISTRICTS RECEIVING ESAA 
FUNDS FOR DISCIPLINE PROJECTS, *Y 1979 





. T6q^-i Grcuo 
(N - 23) " . 
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CN = 15) 
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14 
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61 

9 
13 
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9 
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1 
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7 
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41% 


t 


38% 


No, virh first-year programs ' 


17 


74% • 


10 


67% 


No. 0 vich minorities other th*an** : 

blacks < _ — • 
. 1 ^ 


4 


17% 


•4 ' , 


27? ' 


I 

No. in "top tOO" school districts 2 

1 9 t 


13 


57% 6 
! 


"40% 



Based on OCR preliminary disciplinary action data, fall 1979. 

. * J^' e districts in the nation that most appear to warrant investigation 
for discrimination^ overpresenting minorities in suspension . (OCR) . 



The e lem ent of choice wa"s included in the school selection procedures to^ 
encourage district participation and cooperation and to identify those * 
schools which were perceived by district staff as "successful" in imple- 
menting ESAA discipline projects* 

The final sample included 40 schools, 33 target and 7 non-target. One 
non-target school was eliminated by district request. Two additional 
schools were added by district request. Both of the schools,* while $ 
technically eligible since they served fifth grade students x were pri- 
marily schools serving elementary students. 

Data Collgfction 

The initial contact for ^the study was made with Chief State o School Officers 
through a letter describing the effort and identifying the ^school districts 
selected in their states for this endeavor. This letter was signed by 
the Associate Commissioner for Equal Educational Opportunity Programs 
and the Assistant Commissioner for Evaluation 'and Dissemination. (Copies 
of these letters are inciuded in Appendix II.) Clearance" was obtained 
from the Committee on Evaluation and' Information Systems (CEIS). 

Local superintendents were later contacted, and a time schedule for each 
site visit was established with the people designated to insist in this 
research. Each contact person received: a brief description of the 
project, a list of the preview materials requested prior to the site » 
visits, and a brief resume of the person *who would be visiting the dis- 
trict. A list of the preview materials requested from the district, the 
project summary, and sample site visit schedules appear in Appendix III. 

Observers spent a week in each school district. Project staff interviewed 
the following district staff members: (1) ESAA Administrator, Manager ar 
Director; (2) school principals; (3) school disciplinarians; (4) staff in 
both district and school* of ficSs responsible' for disciplinary record-keep-' 
ing; and (5) selected ESAA discipline project staff. In several instances', 
the observers spoke with other minority and non-miaority staff, parents, 
and students associated in some way with the project. 

1 t 

Discussions, with identified school staff members and program observations, 
are -the basis for the data in this study. The usefulness of discussions 
for this purpose far exceeds that of a structured or questionnaire format, 
but ethnographic research must be carefully monitored or the informati<; 
may not be, useful or appropriate. 

To insure sensitivity of interviewers, two days were spent in training 
the five professionals who would be collecting the data. One day was 
spent wittv the project director in general orientation, the seconji (lay 
with a consultant who had special expertise in this areaV She also was 
recently involved with a'federal project on in-school 'suspension programs 
and was familiar with the subject matter to be covered; 
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The training period emphasized the skills of listening, observing, ques- 
tioning, note-takiJjg, and reporting. Probing technique's, interpersonal 
skill developnre^t and unobtrusive measurement strategies were modeled to 
•assist observers in .the data gathering process. 

\ - * 

Since the uns true turedNinterview can easily lead observers yln unantici-' 
pated directions, a monitoring device was built into the discussion flow. 
Several major consent area£ x and sub-areas were proposed for guiding the 
^ interview. These are: staff (characteristics^p.school discipline (policy 
and statistics), record-keeping (forms and system), climate (school and 
community racial environment), and the ESAA program. The sub-topics 
within. these areas are listed <on Form E (Appendix III). Lines preceding 
these items establish high priority topics of discussion. The letter "D M 
preceding any line indicates that written materials should be obtained 
»if available. This list is not* all inclusive, nor did it restrict the 
content of the discussions with school staff members. In fact, t*he . ' T 
background, experience*, and interest of the school staff and the inter- 
personal skills, of the observers affected the emphasis imthese conversa- 
tions. » 



Staff selected to conduct the site visits wer.e carefully chosen. Inter-, 
vTfewers were required to have teaching and/or administrative experience 
in public education, experience in program research, development, and/or 
evaluation, and an advanced degree in a related social science area. 
Brief resumes of ~the interviewers used during the site visits are included 
in^ Appendix III. 1 , 

Data Analysis 

The analysis for this. study is based on information that was obtained from 
the interviews described above and the records collected from the districts 
To report, comparable data, the* observers completed comprehensive case . ^ 
studies of each site visited immediately following the site observation. 
Each case study was developed through a standard, comprehensive outline 
(Appendix JV). The case studies not only assured comparable data, but 
they also provided a richness of detail and an anecdotal .record of program 
observation necessary for an assessment of successful program attributes. 

In addition, these five observers developed a comprehensive check list of " 
conditions, activities, and other variables which they observed in their 
field research. The variables included program model:, conceptual model, . 

♦facility model, staffing model, and direct aad supportive services provided. 
Some of the descriptors were specific items; some were staff and program 
characteristics; some were attributes inherent in the school settings. 
Obviously, not all applied in any one system',. Each researcher then checked, 

>for each program, observed, the interns that they perceived as successful in 
the overall local effort to reduce minority suspensions. 

Within a program, some elements are successful and some are not. 'some 
may work in one area and not in another f$r a variety of reasons. No 
'attempt , is made in this study to do more than report on the perceptions 
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of^the interviewers and tK£se interviewed. However, judgmental ratings 
by trained observers can reflect* a consistent pattern of what seems to 
work and what does not work* Results of other research studies on program 
implementation cpnfirm the reliability of using trained observers to 
assess program effectiveness* 

Validity of the discipline statistics could not be tested in the usual 
way, namely, reconstructing data from original records* Requirements of 
the Family Rights and Privacy Act (1976) and time "constraints of the % 
research study prevented access to individual student records. Validity 
was assessed by reviewing types and training of people responsible for 
keeping records, characteristics within the local settings which affected 
accuracy, the procedures and forms used to collect and report -data, and 
description of the errors detected* ^ f 

Characteristic^Vpf the Sample 

\With the^ exception of the Rocky Mountains and the Northern Great Plains^, 4 
all geographic az;eas are represented by the school districts in this * \ 
study.- The majority, however, are located in the eastern half of the 
continental United States, where most of the ESAA projects are located. - 

As Table 2 sKbws,' sfchool districts are located in communities which 
range from those commonly described as rural to inner-city* The economic 
base for school funding ranges frbm agriculture to heavy industry. 
Educational jurisdictions encompass counties, cities, and combinations of 
municipal authorities. The 'student populations served are as small as 
3,700 to as ^large as 49,000. In 1977, 54 percent of the nation's school 
districts (NCES, 1979) enrolled less than 10,000 students; in this study,' 
40 percent fell into thi's category* 

Concerning minorities, Table 2 shows that no district has a student minor- 
• ity population of less 'than 20 percent* On the other hand, five districts 
Tiave more than half of their enrollment belonging to minority groups* 
Minority staffing in seven of the 15 districts is less than 20 percent. 

The disparity between minority students and minority staff is shown in 
Table 3* In 13 of the 15 districts, the proportion of minority students 
exceeds that of minoriny staffs, and seven show a, dl^sparit^ of 20 percent 

or^more. Only one district Ijas more than a 40 percent difference. 

/ * * • 

/ * ' 

School populations of /the districts visited are either* predominantly Black 

or predominantly White. Hispanic Enrollment exceeds that of Black minor- 
ity students in only one district* Ten districts report Hispanic student 
populations of approximately 10 percent or less* % In one district, ■ \^ 
minorities of the Hispanic and Asian/Pacific Islander communities approxi- 
mate the size of the Black student enrollment. The largest percentage 
of Native Americans reported by any district is less than two percent. 

y 
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Table. 2: • C-LiR.iCTERIS.TICS Or 'SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN' STUDY 



Characteristics 



RESID ENTIA L » 

1 

Rural 

Suburban" 

Urban 

Urban and Suburban 
Suburban and Rural 
Urban, Suburban and Rural 



JDEXT ENROLLMENT 

*0,CC0 or -lore 
20,0Q0 to 39,999 
10,000 to 19,9?9 
5,000 to 9,929 
Under 5,900 



No. of 

Districts 



PERCENT MINORITY STAFF 

40 to 49% 
30 to 39% 
20 to 29% 

La^s than 20% 



PERCENT MINORITY STUDENT ENROLLMENT 

<■ 

50% or sore 

40 to 49 < , ' • ' « 

30 toy 39 ' - y 

20 to 29 



(N=15) 



4 


27% 


2 


13 


3 


20 


3 


20 


2 


13 


1 


7 



1 

3 

4 * 

7 



Percent 
of Total 



5' 
1 
5 

4 



13X 1 ' 
20 
27 
33 
7 



7r 

20 
27 
47. 



3.3% 

7 
33 



TABLE 3 

A COMPARISON OF MINORITY STAFF AND 
MINORITY STUDENT ENROLLMENT IN 
STUDY DISTRICTS 



DISTRICT (N-15) 



CHARACTERISTICS 



PERCENT MINORITY STAFF 
50% or ifcora 



40 to 495 



30 to 395 



20» to 25% 



Less than 20% * 



MIHOI 



PERCENT MINORITY STUDENT 

ENROLLMENT 

— *> • 

50% or more 



40 to 49% 



30 to 39% 



20 to" 29% 



Less than 20% 



PERCENTAGE OF DISPARITY 
50% or more 



40 to 49% 



30 to 39% 



20 to 29% 



1 ' 



Less than 2Q% 



X X 



X. 



X"X 



< 



XXX 



10 



11 



r 



12 



jfe' X X 



13 



14 15 N 



T~oFl 



0% 



20- 



,r26 



47 



33 



33 



26 



13 



X 1 4 I 26 



i 8 I 53 < 



NOTE: Percepts may not equal 100 due to rounding., 
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Individual Schools . 

Thirty-three of the 40 schools visited had ESAA-funded p^ogrkms designed 
to reduce-disproportionate minority suspensions. These are referred to 
a£ target scfiools,] As previously noted, seven non-target schools were 
also observed f<yr purposes of achieving a- more, comprehensive appraisal 
and understanding of discipline procedures and record-keeping. 0 

The majority of* the schools visited wer^ middle and secondary schools. 
However, in a few instaaces, where local staff felt that a p roar am at lower 
grade levels was especially effective, such schools werfe also observed. 
. The data show that 38 percent of the schools included g-rade^seven and 40 
perdent grade eight- At the upper levels, 60 percent. of the schools vis- 
ited, enrolled students ia.grade§ 9 and 10. "Forty percent -of the schools ' 
had „a ninth thrcmgh twelfth. gr^de organizational pattern. (See Source 
Tables, 'Appendix*:H . ) V.' • 

v . '° i 

Just as Table 2 "summarizes .selected characteristics of school districts, 
Table 4 presents an overview of similar-type characteristics for the 
schools visited. School\|tirollnents range from around 450 to about 2,500 
.students with half of the AchpoLs enrolling 1,000 or more students. 

In five target schools- and three' non- target schools, 20 percent of the 
schools included. in this study, minority enrollment is 50 percent or 
more (Table 4): four of these schools "have 40 percent or mo s'e minority 
staff, and four have less than, 20 $ercren£ of their positions, staffed with*' 
minorities.^ -Only one of the eight schools has a minority staff 'of 50 
percet^o^tore. * 

A. comparison of the percentages of % minority students enrolJeV with the 
percentages of minority staff; in the- same schools shows that 'the prfrpor-* 
tion of minority students exceeds that of minority staffs in 78 percent 
of the- schools. visited: • 26 of the 33 taftrget. schools^hd 5;-t>f the non- " * 
target schools. In three .non-target and two target schoois, the percent?- 
age j>f minority student enrollment exceeds that of staff by at°'least 40 
percent. JTwo schools in ttiS* study, Nme target and one non-target, have ' 
a higher rjatio of minority staff than students, "in 21 of the 40 schools, * 
arn approximate difference of 10 percent or less exists between the per- 
centa£e$/o£> minor it^staff and student enrollment. 

Staff Interviewed * 

Two hundred ninety one^individuals .participated in discussions with pro- 
ject stiff: 92 .central office staff and 1*9 school staff *<Table 5). The 
data show., that 89 (31 percent) are minorities and that ESAA. project admin- 
istration is thfe only job' category in which minorities outnumber non- 
minority staff. Of the ESAA discipline program staff interviewed, 65 
perceot are women and 37 percent are minorities. ' ** * ' , 

Since one of the objectives in this research is to assess discipline .data 
collectionjy?rocedure's>t bath the -district and school levels, interviewing 
personnel ^signed record-keeping responsibility wa.s crucial to the study. 
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Table 4: CHARACTERISTICS OF SCHOOLS IN STUCY 



Characteristics 



No. of 
Schoolsr 



STUDfefJT> ENROLLMENT 

1500, ommore 4 
1250 to\.499 
1000 to \Z49 ' 
750 to 999 
* " 500 to 749 
Under 500 * 



\ ■ 



\ ■ 



A. 



(N=40) 



8 
6 

10 
7 

3 



PERCENT MINORITY STAFF 

50% or more . 
' 40 to 49 
30 to '39 
20 -to 2> 
' Less than 20% 




1 
5 
. 3 
12 
19 



PERCENT_m&0M3X„STUDENT ENROLLMENT 



50% or more • * 
40 to 49 ' 
30 to 39 . 
20 to 29 
Less than '20% 



8 
#9 

16 
3 
4 




Table 5: CHARACTERISTICS OF INTERVIEWEES IN STUDY GROUPED BY RACE AND SEX 



. v . Classif icat*ion 


Minority 
Men Women 


i Non-Minority 
i Men Women 


i 

| Totals 


Percent 
of Total 


CENTRAL OFFICr, 




• 












ESAA -Program Administrator 


2 


7 


5 


3 . 


17 


6 




Other central office 'staff 


9 


7 


42 


17 


• 75 


26 




TARGET SCKOdts 
















Principals * " 


8 




23 


5 


\ 36 


12 




Disciplinarians • 


12 


2 


23 


6 


, 4 3 






?rogratn Staff 


5 


13 


12 


19 


49 


H 




Others 1 


3 


16 


10 


20 


49 


-17 










a 










NON-TARGET SCHOOLS ' 




0 












Principals 

Discipl±naf ians * ^ 


2 




. 3 


1 


6 


2 




1 




7 * 


'1 " 


9 


3~ 




Others 1 * 




2 


2 


3 


7 


' 2 




' Tfctals 


42 


T 

47 


127 


75 


291 


1Q0 j 


Percent of Total 

y 

■■ i a 


14 


16 


44.- 


26 • 


100 


1 



i Includes stuc^ents, parent, and "persons other than those listed above. 




1 

< 

As Table 6 shows, 143 professional, technical and support staff (49 per- 
cent of the total interviewed) were involved in spme way with this Respon- 
sibility. Some, were in charge, of managing the system with responsibility 
for' preparing the^data collection forms. Others were Suppliers of data 
such as teachers iA charge of in-school suspension programs. Still 
others -clerks ancjp*typists — grouped, copie^jL, anchor typed statistics ' 
for regular discipline reporting. Many of the 143 provided other informa- 
tion to the observers. . , * 
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Table 6: TYPES OF STAFF INVOLVED IN RECORD-KEEPING 

* < 



I 

•> Type of Staff 




Percent 


CENTRAL OFFICE 








ESAA Director 

Other professional start (certiticatea; 
Technical staff ^ • 
Support Staff 




13 
17 
4 

' 16 


'9% 
12 


SCHOOL STAFF 






* 

Principals * 
Disciplinarians/deans 
ESAA program staff: Professional 

Support 

Other Staff: Professional 
c e Support 


* 


13 
33 
25 
9 

13 


9 
23 
17 

6 


Total Professional/Techjiical Staff 
Total Supoort Staff 


105 
38 


73% 
27 


Totals 


143 


100% 



Limitations of the Study „ x 

The descriptive nature of this study emphasizes the "what is" or- state-of- 
the-art in addressing the problem of over-representation of minority ¥ 
students involved in disciplinary actions in schools. The mora fundamental 
issues pf what constitutes disproportionate disciplinary actions against 
minority students and the causal. factors of discrimination in discipline 
are not addressed. The complexities of .disproportionate discipline, such 
as differences in rates of delinquency for different socio-economic groups 
and differences in purpose and composition among "various types of secondary 
schools, i.e., academic, vocational , etc., are important factors to-be 
considered before any national policy decisions are made as to "what should 
be." The data collected in this study are but first steps in the diagnosis 
of the problem of discrimination in school discipline. 

Suiamary ■ * t % '* „ 

The fifteen districts included in the study sample are located in every- 
geographic area of the United States with the exception of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and Northern Great Plains. They are located in communities which 
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vary in residential patterns from rural to inner-city urban. Student 
populations of the districts ranged ;from a total of 3,700 to 49,000. The 
proportion of minority student to total student population ranged from 
over 50 percent to less than 20 percent. Minority student populations 
were predominantly Black, but in at least one district, Hispanic students 
were the dominant minority group. Another district had a minority enroll- 
ment consisting or Hiapani^ Asian/Pacific Islanders, and Black .students 
in approximately equal numbers. 

The forty individual schp_ols represented all grade levels from 5 through 
12. School enrollments ranged from approximately 450 to 2,500 students. 
Minority student enrollment varied from over 50 percent of the total 
school enrollment to lesS? than 20 percent. 

Project information from the study sample, while not applicable to all 
programs, rtfaT~gleaned from' districts and schools representing different 
geographic areas, socio-economic levels, enrollment patterns, and minority 
groups. 
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CHAPTER V • v 

O . • 

/ AN EXAMINATION OF THE RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY OF MEASURES OF THE 
_ , NUMBERS OF DISCIPLINARY ACTIONS AGAINST MINORITY STUDENTS 

A series of study questions - were designed to"Vnalyze data pertaining to 
the reliability and validity cTf measures of the numbers of disciplinary 
actions against minority students. Within this chapter, each study question 
will be identified and pertinent findings will be presented and discussed. 

flow are* disciplinary actions defined ? 

i Findings • i t ' *- 

• A range of seventeen different disciplinary actions were* 
found in the 15 study sipes. • 

• Disciplinary actions common ^to study sites we^e defined 
and administered differently from district to district,* 

• Differences 'in the definition and administration of 
disciplinary actions exisj within districts from school 
totschool. 

• Districts with a Written discipline policy that prescribes 
. specific actions for specific offenses exhibit -fewer dif- 
ferences in the, definition and -administration of disciplinary 

* actions from school to school. ' " ; 

* ' i 

• Sthools withoui^in-school disciplinary programs tend to 

define more joffBises as *sub ject to suspension. 

Table 7 compares the prevalence of disciplinary actions .for attendance 
offenses reported by the AASA Critical Issues Survey to the districts 
selected for this study. Disciplinary actions used more frequently by 
schools in the ESAA study sample included parental corftact, alternative 
placement options, and school exclusions. Data on legal actions instituted - 
for disciplinary reasons were not collected in the ESAA study sample, 
"Ail of the districts visited were goy^erned^ by state school, codes which 
provided legal remedies for truancy; yet^verjr few districts considered 
legal action & viable disciplinary action. Several districts cited the 
length of %irae between referral and action to be so long as to render > 
the action ineffective, -Some districts reported that the legal action 
taken in> their states was always a return to school on probation, while 
others cited the overcrowding and deplorable conditions ofstate juvenile 
facilities as inappropriate treatment fox students with attendance problems. 

Table 8 presents the range of iTJtef iplinary actions found in the 15 selected 
, districts. All districts used at least"50 percent of the disciplinary 

actions identified in the study sample. One-half of the disciplinary actions 
'involved oui:-of-school (removal from the re gular classsroom) placement, 
Short-term suspension (usually 1-10 days) and expulsion were the out-of-school 
placements used most frequently. - 

* \ 
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. A (JOM^ARISON OF 
DISCIPLINARY ACTIONS AVAILABLE NATIONALLY FOR ATTENDANCE 
OFFENSES AND I^SCIPLINARY ACTIONS 
'AVAILABLE IN ESAA STUDY SITES 




< 


9 

T\ T TOT T XT A B V APTTrt XTP 

DISXJlrLINAKi ACTIONS 


. A£SA STUDY* 
SAMPLE % 

/XT — 1 /. 1 A \ • 


ESAA STUDY 
* J SAMPLE % 
(N ■ 15) 
















- Pho^e^_alJ^o_parent___-^ 


90%' 


100% 






• 

One-Co-one counseling 


87 


' 87 


• 




Lettel seeking parent intervention 


70 


100 


* 




Legal action 


67 


(not collected) 




> 


Suspension and expulsion 
short-term suspension 
long-term suspension 
*^ ' Expulsion 

Home visit 


-60 


100 
67 

93 • • 

a 


r 




Placement in alternative classroom 
other learning center 


38 


93 
46 

e 


- 




deduction of course grade 


26 / 

9 


(not collected) 




\ 


Other • ^ 
*• detention 

part*tit conference * 


« 

13" 


* 80 

100' 




5 


i • * 

c 

* Data obtained from AASA CRITICAL- JSSUES SURVEY: .KEEPING 


CHILDREN IN SCHOOL. e ^ 


1 v 


• 

o 

■» * 

m 

• * 




* \ 

1 


1 










•IT* • 






* : 




* 


>~ , . *30 
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DISCIPLINARY OPTIONS AVAILABLE IN 
DISTRICTS IN SAMPLE STUDY 



DISTRICT 



Otal 



OPTION' 



I 



Student Conference 
Parer.c C0r.fe.r2r.ee 1 
Shert-Terir Susoer.sicn 



; In-icr,col Alternative to Susoensioq X 

> i.tpulston ' ■ X 

; Corporal Puaishtiar.t X 

CouT.se ilr.3. X 

Detention 

' lor.g-Terti Suspension* 

! 

Alternative Scnool (Otr.ar Progran) * 
Hose Dismissal* 

^aair.iscracave (Lateral) transfer ^ 

Alternative Scnool (Discipline 
Only ) * 



X t X 




Percent : : 



9 

56 



11 
t9 63 



X X 
x' X 



x tx !x 



X 
X 

1C II 



69 



IX !X 



iioli 



X 
X 

X 

k 

x !x Ix 



12* 131 I'J 13l X 



X ! X X -X IX 1 



x j x ! x 

:. i 1 



x jx 

X 



( X 
x ix 



x I x !u 

! i 

X Xili 

};c t :<s vj xj :ca3 



xb 
xi 15 
xlxb 



X 1 X X ' x 

111' 

X -X . X 



1 j x ;i2 

X , X 12 



IZ\ 11 



•3.10 



::l 69 ' 31 ■ 63 



X jX ;x . X> X; X . 



.10 

i I 

! j 9 

X j 7 

j 7 

j 7 

. 5 



100 
100 
93 
93 
37 
30 
30 
67 
60 
47 

47 

17 
3j 
20 



1 i \ 
10 1 11 1.] 9 10 j 3 ,10 , 

63 i69 ,33 .56 c3 '30 63 

* ■ ; 1 ; ■ 



NOTE: An. asterisk ind&caces an^option tnat involves aut-ot-schooi place 



•» Dismissed teaporarily until parents comedo the school/K 

2 Denied participation ia extracurricular activities and required to 
report to a specified staff aerj^er who zonitor^ the student's behavior, 

3 Central building --here students era detained and tutored vhiie a hearing 
is pending. \ . * 
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There was also a range of t definitions and * applications within each disci- 
plinary option among the 15 districts* 

Expulsion was considered by all districts in the study to be the most 
severe disciplinary action-available to school systems* Expulsion required 
formal "adminstrative approval by-the local governing body of the system* 
Usually Board of Education due process procedures, including written notice, 
a formal hearing, and the right of representation for the student were speci- 
fied. Twelve of the 15 districts also provided fo^r appeals. * 

Suspension is defined on the ,0CR forms as removal from* school for' a minimum 
of one day.' In' 13 of the 15 districts visited, suspension was differen- 
tiated from expulsion by the length of the removal from school. Six of 

the distr icts defined a sho r jt - te r m o r tem po rary su spen sion as remo v al up — 

to a maximum of 10 days . Two districts specified a long-term 'suspension 
as removal for. more than 10 days, but on? district considered removal for 
more than 5 days a long-term Suspension. Indefinite suspension, defined 
as removal pending an expulsion recommendation and hearing, was designated 
as a disciplinary actios in two districts. Two districts also used a home 
suspension or disciplinary dismissal of no more than one day as a discipli- 
nary action. The length of this suspension depended on the "arrangement of 
a parental conference. One district defined suspenion both by * thaf4 uration 
of removal and the person requesting the suspension. Thus, a teacher 
suspension Was a maximum of two days^ a school principal) suspension was 
a maximum of three days, and a discipline committee suspension was a . 
maximum of~J.0~days. Two districts used only one type of suspension, which 
was for a ma ximum of either five or 10 days. r 

Voluntary withdrawal was not defined as a disciplinary action in any dis- 
trict visited. Yet, administrators in all disticts reported that students 
threatened with expulsion were often encouraged to "voluntarily" leave 
school before formal administrative action occurred.* Voluntary withdrawal, 
-.was advantageous for both student and parent(s), since that procedure 
simplifed readmjlttancfe to school. If no formal action, to expel was taken* 
by a Board of Education no formal action by the Board was necessary for 
readmittance for the next school term or year. In districts where expulsion 
was never or rarely used,' voluntary „ withdrawal from a student's home school 
and transfer to another school was often encouraged and facilitated. 
Such transfers tfere most often found in large districts with many schools 
at each grade level. P ^ y 

Corporal punishment was a disciplinary' action available in 13 of the lo 
districts visited. Six of the districts allowed teachers to administer 
the punishment, while seven of the districts restricted the use of corporal 
punishment to principals or designees o'f the principal. All districts „ 
required a witness to the punishment and removal of the s£u&ent from the 
classroom to^a private space, usually^ an admin^tr^t^ve office, for the 
administration of the^ punishment. S&he districts' specif ied the length, 
width, and weight of the paddle to be used. 0 y *?* 



Assignment to a district or -school disciplinary program as an alternative 
to suspension was available in 14 of 15 of the study sites. In four of 
the districts* with assignment options-, such assignment was always at the 
discretion of the principaljDr a designee. Five of the districts followed 
a combination of specific guidelines 'for alternative assignment to th<2 
regular classroom and discretionary authority. The remaining five dis- 
tricts did not permit discretionary assignments by principals or designees. 
Automatic penalties or assignment for specific offenses were'the most 
common guidelines. ^ For example, fighting resulted in an automatic suspen- 
sion in five dis^r^cts, while a specified number of "tardies" resulted ip 
an alternative assignment ta an in-school suspension facility. Two dis- 
tricts that had allowed' administrative transfers to programs outside the 
home school prior to 1979 rescinded such authority since involuntary 
transfer was^ judged to be a denial of due process. * 

An administrative warning , -generally consisting of a verbal reprimand with 
no removal from the regular classroom, was available as a disciplinary 
action in all 15 sites However, in three districts, the warning was 
expanded to behavioral probation which denied the* student attendance at 
extra-curricular activities such as- sports, arts, op club activities . 

Referral to an administrator was a disciplinary action that was made avail- 
able to all staff in all districts visited. Referrals are not generally 
considered to be exclusionary 'actions. However, depending upon the 
administrative organization arnd efficiency of the school, referrals can 
result' in removal from the rgguLar classroom. The duration, of such removal 
may be from one period to a full day. In three of the sites observed/lfc 
administrative offices were crowded, with students who hatf bee'n referred* 
for disciplinary reasons. ' Observers noted students waiting»to ^ee an 
administrator for periods' of two hours or more. 

Variations of Disciplinary Actions • ' ' 



Among districts in the study, variati$n£ do exist in the definition o£ 
disciplinary actions. Variations which o£cur generally ? involve duration 
or due process requirements. Expulsion varies from twelve or eighteen 
weeks to a school year of 36 yeeks. All districts require formal Bpard of 
Education action for expulsion and adhere to the due process procedures of 
notification, hearing, and the right to representation. Three of the 15 
districts have no formal appeals process. 1 x > 

Suspension* varies^ widely across- the study districts/. The* maximum number 
of days a student. may 'be suspended ranges from '5 days to 30 days. Reasons*, 
for suspension also, differ. Possession of a weapon or a physical assault ' 
on'a* member of L school staff* will result in immediate suspension in aH. 
sites studied. Sey9pd fhose two offenses, however y vastly different dis- 
ciplinary actions may occuf'fpr tlie.same of fense: Smoking may result in 
'suspension in at least a thirji of the districts visited^yet in at least 
two of the other districts, special areas have been set aside far student * 
smoking. While 13 of the 15 districts did conform^ to a definition of* 



suspension as removal ftom school for at least one day, 1 the other two 
districts defined removal from school for only one day as an absence rather 
than a suspension. 



Variations in corporal punishment centered around student and parent , 
acceptance of its use as a disciplinary action. Some districts allowed 
students and parents to refuse corporal punishment as a disciplinary v 
action through written notification; other districts allowed the student 
a choice between corporal punishment or an alternative disciplinary 
action such as detention^or suspension* In at least three districts, 
the use of corporal punishment required an administrative decision. 

Assignment to an in-school alternative program a\so varied widely wifctt 
respect both ° to the duration of the program and the reasons for. assignment ♦ 
Fourteen of fifteen schools notif ied^ai^iyby-i^-^ ^x^ing -of^^lr he ass lgiiweuL . 
Assignments ranged from one period of one day to a maximum- of 10 full days* 
Reasons were as varied as disrespect to a teacher, i.e., "He looked at rae 
wrong," to possession of a controlled substance. 

Definitions of disciplinary actions sometimes vary from school to school 
tfethin d^tricts. Generally it was found that the districts with written 
policy tfiSKjprescribed specific actions for specific offenses had less 
variation among schools* in both the definition and the application of 
disciplinary actions. /In contrast, in districts in which individual school 
autonomy was strong* and disciplinary authority by policy was* discretionary, 
the types of disciplinary actions and their definitions were vastly dif- 
ferent. - For example, in one district school "A" had no suspensions for 
habitual tardiness. School "B" issued 490 suspensions for habitual tardi- 
ness. The administrator of the second school^believed tardiness was a 
significant offense, requiring suspension, whereas- the administrator in 
the first school believed tardiness required other remedies such as parent 
conferences and school disciplinary programs' to alleviate the problem. 
Wide variations among schools were also noted in the seven districts 
where non-target schools were visited. The lack of a school disciplinary 
program seemed to increase the types of offenses defined as appropriate 
,fof suspension. 

What disciplinary actions are being reported and measured in the 15 study sites 
Finding 

— ; . < * ^ 

• The only measures of disciplinary actions cotnjponly reported 

by all districts in "the study were tho$>e required on Office 

for Civil Rights* forms 101, 102, 531*, and 532. ' * 

j» • » 

The Office for Civil Rights (OCR) maintains a national data base which is. 
updated through information supplied by "districts on Forms 101 and 532^1 » ' 
and by individual schools dti Forms 10,2 and # 532-2. All ESAA applicants ( ■ 

are required to submit all four forms, thus the 15 study sites collected 
and reported data "on suspensions, expulsions, corporal punishment , and 
enrollment in programs for the socially 'maladjusted i A list of" the relevant 
items for 'purposes of ^his study appears in Figure 1. 



Figure 1 - . 

/ 

* .LIST OF RELEVANT ITEMS ON OCX FOWtS AflD VHHR£ THEY COLLZCTTD 

LVDIVIDl'AL SCHOOL tsVSL 



OISTJUCT LEVEL 



Items by Sacial/Ethntc Crouos 



Dace 



Mo. ,of pupils- (membership) 



2. Mo. of pupils receiving 
. corporal punishment 

f V 

3. Mo. of puoils suspended 1 

*4. Mo. of days suspended 

(in intervals) for one- 
time offenders 




OCR Font 



Mo. of puoils 



*5^>eiied~ 



1975-76, 1977-78 ■ ll 



Mo. of students referred for 
Unary actions to 
court 



' jfcsciolinary 
# j\uvenile cbi 




7. Mo. of studencs referred co 
alee mate education oro grass 
"as tarsal disciplinary measure 

3. Mo. of puoils in program for 
socially maladjusted 



9. 



10. 



Mo. of pup'ils in specific 
special education programs, i.e. 3 

a. Seriously Emotionally Disturbed 

b. Specific Leamin|^TJlsabilit7 



Mo of principals, teachers and 
head coaches'* 



Oct. 1977., Oct. 1979 532-1 



11. Mo. of puoils in compensatory „or 
• remedial instruction x 

12. Grades Included 5 



Oct. 1976, Oct. 1978 102 
Oct. 1977, Oct. 1979 532- 



1975- 76, 1977-73 

1976- 77, 1978-79 

19.75-76,, 1977-78 
1976-77, 1978-79 

' 1976-77 



1975-76 > 



19/6W7 



1976-77 



Oct. 1973 
Oct. 1979 



102 
532- 

102 
532- 

532- 



102 

~5TZ 



532- 



102 
532- 



Oct. 1976, Oct. 1973 102 
Oct. 1977, Oct. 1979 532-2 



1977-73, 1979-30 532-2 
1977-78, 1979-80 532-2 



1 Suspension data are also available for 1972-1973/ and 1973-74. 

- Expulsion data are available for all preceding years" extending as far back, as 1970-71. 

3 These are soecial education programs Vhich could be checked to see if they are used for severe 
discipline cases. v ^ 

* On OCR Form 332-1, these numbers are also reported by ethnic group for the year preceding the 
implementation of desegregation* 

5 Grade Structure should be checked against suspicious^changesl in disproportionali ty. 



Mote 1: 



Mcce 2: 



OCR Forms 101 and 102 v*re filled &t 
filled out in Fall 1977 and 1979. A 



■in- Fall 1976 and 1978; OCR Forms 532-1 and 532-2 were 

9 



Forap 101 and 102 are sent c to ail ESAA applicants, to statistically-selected samples of school 
o^rariccs vith soecific characteristics^ and to districts operating under court order co desegregate. 
The\*laber of districts within a state obviously varies. In some stated, like Florida, ail districts 
are eligible for the samole. T^e sample changes <teoend on the criteria usea*. All schools within 
a sample district must ccmoJLete Form 102. OC&^oras 532-1 and 53>2 are mailed- to ^11 ESAA applicant? 
between '600 and 700 school* districts. 9 ^ 



emc ; 
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In addition\o the required OCR data,^ESAA staff in districts and schools 
collect and report other disciplinary data such as assignments to in- 
school disciplinary programs, counseling sessions, and voluntary with- 
drawals. Since ESAA includes any action that removes a student fiwra the 
regular classroom for disciplinary reasons in its definition of a Disci- 
plinary action, other actions such as detention, administrative referral, 
and home dismissal may be included in disciplinary reporting. None of . 
these measures were reported at the district level in the 15 suites visited 
although records- of such actions were kept by some individual schools. 

What data elements aye used by districts in reporting discipline ? 

Findings 5 J . 

& * S 

Lements. used to^collect and report disciplinary 



statistics vary widely among the 15 study sites. 

" • Racial/ethnic data elements ranged from five categories 
to two. ♦ N •■ 

• Data on reasons for disciplinary actions ranged f^om^two 
categories to, more than twenty. *° 

Racial/Ethnic Group ' , * * ' 

All of the districts visited .were required, at the very leas$, tfdf^teport 
suspension, expulsion, and corporal punishment by the f £ve i^acial/'ethnic 
categories included on Office for Civil Rights forays. . The data elements 
used to collect this basic data varied widely. Only two of the^l$ sites 
used the five categories of Native American or Alaskan Native; Asian or 
Pacific Islander; Hispanic; Black and White. One distri<ft e omftted Native 
American or Alaskan Native; one district used only three categories, 
omitting Native American o.r Alaskan Native and Asian or P^ific Islander; - v 
ten districts used only two categories, either ^Black and White or Minority 
and non-Minority; and one district* did nc£ collect racial/ettfinic data^* 
Each principal in that district was expected* to complete the forms 
accurately, however. ' j *- • 

Unduplicated Counts v 4 

OCR forms also require that pupils who were suspended , ekpell§d, oar who 
received corporal punishment be counted once only. All district* persdnnel 
in the 15 sites were aware of this definition, but confucio^ did* exist- 
among school personnel in at least eight of the fifteen districts visited. 
__jWje substitution of total numbers of disciplinary actions for the number 
of students experiencing such actions, was the most frequent raisujiderstaitd- 
ing . kecidivism, or the rate of repeated punishments , was* an element 
defined in just 4 of the 15 districts. 
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Reasons for Disciplinary Action 

Reasons for referrals and punishments were recorded in all of the districts 
visited, but varied widely in specificity and number. Reasons recorded 
for disciplinary actions ranged from two, "behavior" and "attendance," 
to more than twenty, which included such specificity as "throwing snowballs 
and "not dressing for physical education." Terms common to most" districts , 
"truancy," "tardiness," "disrespect," and "insubordination," were often , 
defined in vastly different ways or not at all. In one district, "truancy" 
was defined as any unexcused absence from class, while in another district 
it was defined as chronic and habitual absences. Definitions of tardiness 
/-were tfost often formulated at the school level rather than the district 
( level and ranged from "not seated at t the time the period bell rings" to 
"arrival at -olass after the first five minutes of the class period." 
Disrespect, insubordination, and defiance were not defined specifically 
in any school or district visited. "Mumbling j" "sullenness , " and "wearing 
a hat In school" were actions characterized as disrespectful , defiant, or 
insubordinate by teachers wh^n bffice referrals were made. 

Duration of Disciplinary Action * v ' 

Twelve of the 15 districts visited collected data on the duration of 
suspensions. The duration was defined as the number of days the student 
was suspended from schcrol* Data on the duration of exclusions were 
collected much less frequently. * 



Table 9 presents the data elements most frequently found in the, district 
forms of Che, study sites. School and student identification data elements 
are collected most frequently and were readily available. Data on corporal 
punisftmerft^at the district level are least of ten . available . , 

Are measures of disciplinary actions reported consistently within "and 
across districts ? \ ] v 

• >. 
Finding * . 

The quality and- quantity of data on disciplinary actions • 
. \ are affected by federal, state, and 4 local programs, which 
- are often not coordinated.* 

• : * , t * * m ' ' 

Because* all were ESAA-f und'ed , all visited districts report the same 
disciplinary data on Office fat Civil Rights forms 101, 102, 531, and ° ' 
532. Thess data include: number, *of pupils suspended for at least one 
day, number* of pupils who received corporal punishment, number of pupils 
expelled, and number of pupils enrolled in a program for the /socially 
maladjusted. Some*tdistricts reported other disciplinary data on referrals 
to juvenile court, assignments to alternative discipline programs ,' and 
disciplinary actions,, classified by gender, to other federal offices such 
as Title IX and the Law 'Enforcement Assistance Administration. 




TABLE 9 

DISCIPLINE DATA ELEMENTS COLLECTED 
> BY DISTRICTS IN THE STUDY SAMPLE 



v DISTRICT (N-15) 



DATA ELEMENTS (N-26) 



DEMOGRAPHICS 

School Name (I. DO 
Student's Name (I.D.) 
Sex 
" Race 

Grade, Level 
Age 

DISCIPLINE REFERRALS 



Reason for Referral 
Type of Disciplinary Action 
Prior Action(s) co Solve Problem 
Person Referring Studeni 
Dace of Incident 
Time of Incident 
Place of Incident 

OUT OF SCHOOL SUSPENSIONS 



f Number of Days 
Beginning Date 
Date Readmitted 
Type of Suspension 

CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 

Number of Licks 

Witness Name and Title 

Person Administering Punishment 

EXPLUSIOSS 

Dace of Hearing 
Type of Expulsion 

ESAA 'PROGRAMS . ' 



Number of Days (Periods) in 
Program 

Number of Parental Conferences/" 

Contacts 
Number of Reasslgnnents per 

Student 

Totals 
Percent of Total 
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NOTE; 0 designates that the disciplinary action is not used in the district; 
percents have been adjusted accordingLyr ( ^ 
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-Some states require districts to duplicate OCR and federal' program, data 
for statewide information purposes, while other states require additional 
.data on drop-outs, failures, and repeated disciplinary actions. Districts 
'require other disciplinary data for assessing needs, designing programs, 
* and public information purposes. Table 10 presents the types of summary 
data- prepared for district use in the study sites. " 

Individual schools report all the data required by their districts* states, 
19*. • and, the federal government. In addition, some schools collect data on 

disciplinary offenses, including time of disciplinary offenses and refer- 
rals in order to identify school. and classroom management- problems. ,The 
diverse needs and requirements of school, district, state, and, federal 
programs affect bgth the quantity and 'quality of the measures ofldisci- 
plinary act ions^epor ted within and among districts. * 

Who records and reports disciplinary data ? 

Finding * „ V « 



Record-keeping was largely the responsibility of the WF 
professional/technical staff, in the study sites. ^ 



Data reporting was most often a professional staff responsibility. 
Disciplinarians were most often responsible for recording and reporting 
data at the schools. In larger s"chools and districts, support s*taff did 
the reporting under, the supervision "of a "prof essi6nal staff member. 
Technical or support t staff were more* likely* to' have responsibility for 
^ the* recording function ixi ail districts. (Refer to Table 6,, Chapter IV.) * 

" * o ' 3 ,c « v ■ • > * 

Wer^ the cfa.ta recp^ders and reporters 'trained ift record-keeping- ? ' " 
^ Fining ^ ^ Js. v :v „ w , - - < • ' . 

• ' \ 9 V , *o o P " \ # ^ 

• NihJfeVf the ^ifs^icts observed provided some training ' V * 

for recorders ^aa<£^|pdrters of/dajta. * 

Nine of the 15 districts prodded. '^otaja type of ^training in recording ajid , * 
reporting data. Most oftenwthb |railiin£^as ^-th^'-job and consisted of 
oral directions from a 'perstfh prev^ou>I ? 35^res c ponsible , for the .tasks. 
Several of the nine districts provi4|d^a written set of instructions for 
* the completioh of forma and reports. , T-hyee pi' the districts provided 1 
formal vorksftdp training for the rfecoi^kVeping 4 process. , One state 
conducted ^workshops on a state^Ade compuiSazea mahagement information 
system'vhich supplied 'ill districts with; statistics* for all required / 
federal «and state education reports. ^Six ijpa 15 districts included * 
training in tjje design -of forms and correct procedures for tjieir couple- * * 

tion as elements in staff development program^., ■ \- 
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TABLE 10 

DISCIPLINE DATA TABULATIONS 
PREPARED FOR DISTRICT USE 



DISTRICT (N-15) 
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Noce: D designaces chac che disciplinary accioct is not used^in 
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at procedures and standards are used for recording and rep&cting data ? 
Findings 

— r 
» i 

m • Six of the districts visited used standardized procedures 
and forms *to record and report disciplinary data, 
« % 

• Data collected by local ESAA staff on thjeir disciplinary programs 
were more likely to be recorded anci reported on standard forms 
with>tlear3jr defined procedures than were school 'disciplinary 
data. ^ 



• Seven of the districts audited data collecticm and 
reporting at either the school or district level. 

• Arithmetic or transpositional errors in data Reporting 
were found in at least one-^hird of the districts. 

• Seven of the 15 districts visited did use disciplinary 
data Co identify problems and trends. 

/ 

• Districts that had had ESAA disciplinary programs prior 
' to 1979-80 used all disciplinary da£a more effectively 

in'providing feedback for needs . assessment and program 
design or modification. 

«f Data collected, by local ESAA staff on their disciplinary programs 
were more likely to be used to inform, regular classroom teachers- 
and the publi<%than were school or district disciplinary data. 



In all districts the discipline referral fo£ra completed by teachers and 
the written notification of suspension to parents ser t ve as source data. 
These documents are filed i'n some way at the individual school sit$. „ Six 
of the 15 districts used standard referral and suspension forms. in all ' 
schools in the district. Information required *by the -district is period- 
ically^ compiled for reporting purposes. Most of trhe sites compiled the, 
source data on a monthly basis,, but one district used, six-week summaries 
and another used twelve-week summaries of the source data. When standard 
forms "are not available for the compilation of data, schools most* often 
use a handwritten log which can be updated Saily^or weekly. One district 
used its computer and collected data frpta each school, on a daily basis. / 
Three other districts were in va^tmis stages of computerizing data collec- 
tion. V 

Local ESAA project stafF'also collect disciplinary data for needs assess- 
ment, program planning^ and program^ evaluation purposes. Determination 
of data elements to fce collected and procedures and standards for collec-y 
tion is made locally, usually by the ESAA project director. These -ESAA 
program data also use the discipline referral forms as source djat?. % ESAA 
data ar6 compiled separately by the program staff, using standard program 
forms or logs which are summarized periodically. All of the visited . 
distVicts required at least a monthly ESAA program summary • v 
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Four of the 15 districts monitored the record-keeping procedures at 
individual schools. ' Three of these four districts used ESAA program 
staff to review school disciplinary data, and, in one district, central 
office personnel ran spot checks. Three 'districts also audited dis- 
ciplinary data at the district level.* The most comShon errors found 
were transpositional or arithmetic. One district did discover gross 
errors in definitions and categorization at one school. \ 

All 0£ the sites visited aggregate disciplinary data at the individual 
school site. Reporting requirements^ however, vary widely. No consistent 
pattern was observed. In larger districts or districts with a strong 
central administrative structure, data were more likely to be collected 
using standard, systematic procedures, and reports were prepared at the 
district level by aggregating information from standard forms. Smaller 
districts with fewer administrative and support personnel and districts 
wiftb decentralized administrative authority were more likely to rely on 
individual school summary data. Coordination of data collection and 
^reporting was the- exception rather than the rule. Data on discipline' 
were often reported to several different offices or individuals and no 
one person or office was responsible for reviewing trends or proposing 
uses of the data. Attendance data were not comparetj^-ffith disciplinary 
data in any district visited. 

Seven of the 15 districts were using disciplinary>data to determine 
and monitor disproportion and to evaluate disciplinary procedures and 
programs in the schools and districts. The 5 districts with ESAA' disci- 
plinary programs established prior to 1979-80 generally collected, 
reported, and used disciplinary data more systematically and effectively. 
In all districts visited, ESAA program data were more, likely to be recorded 
and reported on standard forms using standard def i'nitio fc ns'- and procedures « 
than district disciplinary data. ESAA program *tlata were also more likely 
to be disseminated within districts for use by administrators and program 
staff to assess neWs and design or modify programs than w6re •ffristrict 
disciplinary data. ^In at least three districts, ESAA program data were 
reported to regular classroom teachers for use in evaluating classroom 
management practices. No district routinely used disciplinary data for 
public information purposes. ESAA advisory committees which included 
public representation did receive some data in each of the districts 
visjftted, but the quantity of data provided to such representatives varied * 
widely. 

I 

Are data reported by the 15 sites reliable and valid ?. 
Findings 

'Disciplinary data reported to OCR were found to be 
v inaccurate in 8 of the districts. 

• Expulsion statistics were the data found to be mosjt' 
reliable and valid. 
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• Corporal punishment data were more likely to be under- 
reported than data <on expulsion and suspension. 

• Measures of enrollment in programs for the socially 
maladjusted showed no reliability or validity amc 
districts. » * . 



Disproportion indices basefl on 'OCR data may show o 
less disparity in discipline between minority and 
non-minority students than actually exists, since 
repeated actions and 'duration ofv^ctions are not 
reported, r 



Data on* expulsions were found to be reliable ahd valic^ in the 15 sites. 
Expulsion requires formal Board pf Education action and hearings in all 
the study sites, and written records of these actions provide an accurate 
measure of expulsion, incidences. , 

All study sites required written notification of suspension, and .these 
written not if icationsjjrovided a verifiable source of suspension data^ 
However, variations nt>the definition of suspension and racial/ethnic 
categories among districts and schools resulted in misrepresentation 
and under-reporting of suspension data in t some districts. As mentioned 
earlier, t#b districts did suspend students for one day and report these 
home suspensions as absences rather than suspensions. Thirteen o| the 
15 sites used racial/ethnic categories other than thevfive OCR categories 
tio collect suspension data; thu«, inaccurate and under-reporting of min- ' 
orities mayoccur.. For instance, one distriqf reported suspensions for 
Blacks and Whites and counted Asians and Hispanics as Whites. In eight 
of the 15 districts at least cine school was found to have "reported the 
total numbar of suspensions rather than the number,/ of students suspended. 

not require information on repeated ^uspensio'fis odthe number 
of days of suspension. . "Disproportion indices are thcs based orf -firtft 
suspensions. Minority disproportion was greater i-rf those 'districts- that 
collected and reported data on the duration and repetition"©:^ suspensions , 

' •'#•;' 

Thirteen of the* 15 districts allowed the use of corporal puniVtefient as 
a disciplinary action, yet only three districts required standard forms 
and summary reports for corporal punisHmen«t data\ The ..regaining 10 dis- 
tricts alloyed individual schools to detente tjie procedures for collecting! 
and reporting tforporal punishment ^data,. Administratocs^nterviewed in one v 
district reported that they estimated corporal puni 4 shmeAt data because 
there were "too many referral slips to go through^ In districts that ' 
allowed teachers to administer 'corpuial punishment , administrators agreed 
that written documentation was i not always submitted 'anci a^.f~ instances 
were not reported. In the 10 districts without standard" fo«rms -f&Jf corporal 
punishment data those interviewed agreed that these data we'tje .likely to be 
inaccurate through unfretf-reporting . * . - VfWSi* • 

I 
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Perhaps the greatest confusion affecting the validity and reliability o^ 
reported data cbncerned the definition used in reporting the number of \ 
pupils' enrolled in & program for Che socially maladjusted. Some districts 
interpreted this measure to include only those pupils ^ho had been diagnosed 
'and placed In special education programs;* Some districts reported onljr 
those pupils placed 1 in alternative programs outsidfe the home -school. 
Three districts included pupils who were assigned v t\^ disciplinary programs 
within their home 'school. * 



While ^problems do-exist, i'n thp collection and reporting, of disciplinary 
data {fc^OCR, this national data base does provide a source for identifying 
trends v anM issues critical>for minority students. .OCR data elements were 
the only data common to all disjtricts visited. Data on expulsions were 
found to be v^lid and reliable. ^Confusion that existed in the reporting 
of suspensions .seems mostly caused by semantic and/or communication 
-problems.. * Technical assistance to £EAs by ESAA and OCR through regional 
offices and state education agencies ha-s begun to eliminate some of this 
confusion. Nonexclusionary discipline data, i.e., corporal punishment 
and assignment to programs, for the socially maladjusted,, are *much le?s 
reliable. Additional efforts to develop more comprehensive and consistent 
data on disciplinary actidns and frheir causes (reasons) and effects 
(duration) would add to the usefulness of^the data. 
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CHAPTER VI v. 



A DESCRIPTION OF THE TYPES OF ESAA 
PROJECTS DESIGNED TO COMBAT DISPROPORTIONATE 
DISCIPLINARY, ACTIONS AGAINST MINORITY 
STUDENTS 



Three study questions were formulated to guide research on description of 
ESAA projects designed to combat disproportionate disciplinary tactions 
against minority students. They are: t> ^ * 

(1) what are the characteristics of these ESAA projects; 

(2) do these projects vary'among schools in the same 
district; and 

m ' . • 

(3) can these projects be classified b'y a program typology? 

To answer the study questions, ten program factors .were identified for d^ta 
collection and analysis. These ten factors are: the historical background 
of the, program; organizational structure of the district, school, and pro- '« 
gram; financial support; program objective's; program planning process; 
program services and activities; student characteristics; staff character- 
istics; program use elements; and program materials used. 

Findings on each of the ten program factors will be presented and discussed 
to* determine! the characteristics and variations of ESAA projects. The chap- 
ter 'will conclude with findings arrayed according to a program typcflogy of 
ESAA programs in study sites. 

Historical Background . " x 

Findings 

• All districts perceived that demographic changes increased * ■ 4 
disciplinary actions. 

u 

• In three of the projects, responsibility, for pr^gramXcfesign and 
program operation was divided. , > A 

• All districts perceived "white flight" to be a 'problem.* * 

Six of the 15 districts in the study desegregated their schools in £he 
period, flrtb 1965-1970; eight of the districts began desegregation of ' 
schools from 1970-1972. The most recent desegregation effort began ia 
1974. Several of the districts have revised, or amended original desegre- 
gation plans as the demographics of their areas changed. Using the Office 
for Civil Rights Selection Code to describe racial/ethnic relations in the 
study sites:^ two districts are under court order for. discriminatory prac- 
tices; three^are included since they ar§ ESAA funded; six have submitted 
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a voluntary plan to ESAA to address racial isolation; three districts ar% 
ESAA funded ancf^inder court or<Jer for discriminatory practices; and one 
district is being closely monitored by both ESAA and OCR as, a "high interest" 
district, o * . , ^ 

Since all of the districts, receive ESAA funding » through Basic Grants, all 
districts* are meting «at l^ast, one of three requirements. Thejr are either 
/'implementing a required plan or have adopted and will implement 'a non- 
requited,, plan if assistance is made available; have a plan to enroll non- 
resident, children in school^vto reduce minority group isolation; or^ in 
the' case of districts with minority 'group student enrollment exceeding 50 
percent, are- establishing or maintaining at least pne integrated schdol." 

Ten of the ^5 districts began an ESAA funded project designed to ^combat 
disproportionate disciplinary actions against minority students during the 
1979-80 ^ST^ool year; "one district h-ad^a program in*its .second year of 
operation, and four districts had operated a disciplinary project ' 
for three years or more, % . 

In eight of the elfeven districts, the ESAA administrator , in the district 
designed *the- disciplinary project with input and approval from appropriate 
district administrators such as superintendents and assistant superinten- " 
dents in charge of instruction, curriculum jj^d research. In three of the 
districts, the disciplinary projects were designed by administrators with, 
no operational responsibility for the proposed project. For the four 
districts with disciplinary* projects .in operation for three or tnore years, 
the project design involved modifications of programs to improve and/or' „ 
expand project- Impact.- -FOx instance, two of the four projects with in-school 
disciplinary programs designed training in disciplinary action .alternatives 
fo$ regular classroom teacher^'. * . 

All of the districts in the study" sample were experiencing enrollment 
changes." Twelve of the districts had experienced or ~#ere experiencing de- 
clining enrollments. In only three districts was the student population , 
exfendirig. All of £he districts frerceived^ "white flight" to be 'a signif- 
icant demographic factor. >Tw£ of the 15 fe\lt th^t ifemographic changes • 
were threatening to resegregate schools, a feeling corroborated by enrollment 
data. At least one-third of 1 the districts had been consolidated or were 
^cing more cpnsolida'tioiT. All districts . perceived *that demographic^ 
Ghanges increased disciplinary actions. 

1 , A * - 

* s. * 

Organizational Structures f ( • 

Findings' i \ 

— , , m ^ * * • 

E^'AA project stdministrators 1 responsibilities involve two , levels' 

of adminis-tratMve artruct'ure, the djistri*ct and the school. - 1 

• Districts in which decision-making is decentralized showed 

greater* variations in ESAA program operations from School 
1 -4^o school. ^ „ 

\ 
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No ESAA project director/administrator was found to be a 
member of the district or school administrative power 
structure, ' * ' 

• Administrative support and presence" at project training * 
( activities were perceived to lend, credibility 'and forth 

tb the project, / 

$ K # 

• Parental notification and/or approval of project partici- 



le 




pation was required in all districts studied, 

* * f 

• Public awareness of district discipline policy and due 
* process procedures varied widely among and within tb 

study si&eS% % * ■ 

• Staffing patterns of ESAA»pr oj ects vary by the type, 
- • locus, and mode of service delivery,. , "* 

* • < • * • \ 

• District staffing patterns showed a- disproportionate 
number of minority staff .held positions .in Special 
programs dependent on year-to-year funding * 

* * 
^ • Perception^ of the, effect 0/ minority Staffing on 

.disciplinary actions varied*, but no data supported any 
correlation between the two^ factors. ' 

Factors*which affected the size of .the project, were: 
the type of service, facility availability, adminis- 1 
trative support* funding, level, coordination with 
the regular educational program, and coordination of 
__ al ^ ef _ f °- r ts --d e s iSn_ed^o_aJXe^ctLjii5 c i pi i n e ; 

z * The number of students eligible fot service seemed* 

to have no "effect on the actual number of pupils v ' 

served. 

ESAA programs in all districts must involve two parts *of administrative 
- structure, the district and the individual school*. iJ^o visited district 
was the ESAA administrator ' resp&nsible for-the disc ipl^fcry 'project a mern- 
"-ber ot the policy and decision-making structure at either level. The.cea- 
tral or district idministrative structure ^consists of superintendents', 
deputy or assi^t^nt ^superintendents , and dijrect&rs of instruction* £urric- ^ 
ulum, personnel, etc. a The size of the district* determines the numbers of 
individuals or layers of Administrators in the structure. »Bttt no matter 
how many or how few layers 'are involved, administrative power is generally 
concentrated in a -group of three to fcive individuals. Enthusiastic central . 
administrative support for ESAA programs was. expressed in ten of the 45 * 
study sites. - - 

i * 

Principals, assistant principal's, deans, 'and j^acher ' organiza-tiWraeaders 
or those perceived <as leaders by teachers usually constituted the .adminis- 
trative structure in individual schools/' In districts with a strong central 
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authority, ESAA administrators \cere perceived as administrative equals of * 
school administrators, but in districts where decision-making was decentral- 
ized, the ^chool administrative structure was often more influential than 
the central or district structure. In these districts \ principals were 
"usually an integral part of the central* structure. Five of. the sites were % 
'characterized by a dominant district administrative structure, three sites^ 
shared decision-making betwefen levels of administration, and seven sites 
delegated administrative authority to the individual school to the greatest 
extent practical. Districts with decentralized decision-making authority 

• tended to exhibit 'greater variations in ESAA program operation within the 
district than did the other sites. v ^ 

... - * • 1 / 

The relationship of the ESAA pro^eQt to the regular education program was 
•determined by examining ^program* objectives , participation^in training V' 
opportunities, administrative participation^ in project planning ai\d train- 
ing, and project* services . ESAA projects designed to combat dispropor- 
tionate disciplinary actons focus on^actions which usually ^)>egii^ in a^ 
regular classroom and exrend to a school administrative office." Yet only 
sevfen districts involved school administrative s^taff in a participatory 
""-planning process. Thirteen of the 15 sites include'd consultation services 
yy project staff to the tegular school faculty ?n the program design. 

• Eight of the 15 districts included* some type of in-service training for 
teachers, and at least four districts planned to expand training activities, 
for th£ Regular faculty in future efforts. One-third of the districts in- 
volved administrators in project training. One ESAA administrator commented, 
"The principal we expected to be most resistant was so supportive that he 
arranged PTA funding f oic^in^service training for his whole^ staff. M Comments 
of interviewees in four districts 'in which administrative participation in 
training occurred agreed that an administrative presence lends credence 

and importance *to the worth of the "project. 

All of tjie districts .'had ^tfitlten discipline policies and due process pro- 
cedures. Six districts had revised the discipline policies during 1979-80. 
Four of the 6* districts invited ESAA input into the revisions. All dis- ; 
tricts used specified due/proce^& procedures for expulsions arid suspensions. 
Minimally, the procedures^guar^ntee written notification, a hearing, and 
I the right to representation for the. student. Twelve of the dist % rigts 

guaranteed and specified appeal provisions. Fourteen of th^ 15 districts 
# with options'for alternative .assignment to disciplinary programs followed 
the district due process procedures for such assignments? All of the ESAA 
projects in the district require parental notification and/or permission 
of parents for the inclusion of the child in the project. If the project 
removes the child from the classroom as. an alternative to suspension, 
district ' guidelines oo due process requirements for suspensions are 
followed. v • — - 

The greatest variation among districts and schools concerned the distri- 
bution and public awarenes*s of discipline policy and due process rights. 
Some districts published .the discipline policy including due process in 

• booklets which were distributed to all parents and required written assur- 
ance of possession of the material. Some districts relied on individual 

^% school handbooks to publiciz^d^t^fi^ct and s'chool policies and procedures. 
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* 1 * 

In these districts, the high school materials generally contain more 
specific information while the, elementary school materials are school- 
oriented and, contain little on due process f Some districts do no general 
distribution of district and school policies and procedures. Such mater- 
ials are made available upon request through school, district-, and Board 
of Education offices. Interviewees in at least one-third of the districts 
commented on parental awareness of discipline policies and procedures. 
Thes* comments are best summarized by an ESAA project counselor who 
said "Our minority parents are passive and -do pot undervstand what rights 
they do have," and a school aSminis trator who said, "The non-minority 
students and parents are better, aj?le to play tha game [due process], and 
•thus protect J^yems elves . H 

♦ •• * 

Staffing patterns of the ESAA projects vary 6y the types of ,s£rvices 
delivered and the locus of service delivery.. Three of the 15 districts'- 
required multi-racial staffing of the project at each target school, and 
the racial composition -of the project'* staff was, an area of concern'in all 
districts. Administrative personnel in several of the districts located 
in more rural areas commented that they had problems recruiting and re- 
taining qualified minority staff.- ESAA minority staff in other districts 
were concerned about the tenuous nature «of their positions which depended 
upon year-to-ye|r funding of "soft mopey" (federal funding). When racial 
patterns, of starring were discussed ^or examined at/ the district level, 
4 in all of the districts a disproportionate number of the minority staff 

were in positions dependent upcn year-to-year- funding of specia^L programs. 
As an example of thi^ pattern, one school visited had a total minority 
staff of eighteen percent, yet' no member of the English, Math, or Physical 
Education departments was, a minority. F£ve of the 8 minority s-taf£ 0 were 
in special- programs' such as ESAA, Title |,"or Special Education. , One 
.minority staff member in another district commented, "We 1 re b^ing used 
i to make the numbers come out ^ight."* 1 9l . ^ 

Perceptions of the effects 'of minprify staffing patterns on disciplinary 
practices varied widely from school to school and district to district. 
In schools where records of ^disciplinary Referrals by teachers were ana- 
, lyzed comments ranged from:* B 

• r ? * 

"We have extremists in bo Eh races; race doesn't matter, the^ 
individual "does." f *" A 

' , , to: 

"Minority staff refer* mpr^ minority students; they -expect 

more of minority students and won' e» put up' wich ^ehjavior 

they ignore in non-minority. s tudent s . " . ' - 

Data correlating racial staffing patterns with- disciplinary actions were 
* available in thr.ee districts. No evidence was found to' indicate that ■ 
the racial composition of the staff affected disproportional disciplinary 
'afetions against minority students." Data from these districts 'indicated a 
correlation between the size *of the school* and the racial composition of 
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the student population *and disciplinary actions. Disproportion in disci- 
plinary actions seemed to incWase as tire total student population increased 
and as the proportion of minority students decreased to below fifty percent* 

Size of the ESAA projects varied from school to school and from district ' 
to district. Types of services delivered, facility arrangements at the* * 
sites, funding levels, administrative support, and coordination with the 
regular education program affected the number of 'students served. In ' 
one school an ESAA counselor might have a caseload of 200 students per ■ * 
semester while in another district with a different program, an ESAA staff . 
member might deal w^th as many as 60 r students in one day. In no 'district 
did the number of students eligible for services as submitted on the ESAA 
project application bear any relationship* to the actual number of students ■ 
served by the project. , < < 

A more important factor affecting the size of the project ,was the commit- | 
ment of the district to addressing disproportionate disciplinary actions. 
Somet districts continue to allocate mpst'of their 'E§AA resources to ^cad&miG/ 
remediation, the major need identified locally as crucial to overcoming 
minority student isolation. Since new projects were funded under a compfc- 5 s 
nent of the Basic Grant, % other ESAA activities c^esigjjed tp-meef local . 
needs were continued. 1 . 

* % s 

In at least one district the recycling of staff from aj previous ESAA project' 
was of some concern. One administrator said, "Teachers didn f £ agree with 
the oldproject, and now they see a new project with the same' old faces. 
It makes the project harder to sell." * - a . 

An additional factor that .affected the size of L the ESAA project^ was^ the, 
number of other disciplinary programs and their coordination with the"* , ' 
ESAA project. One school's attendance improvement* progtam reduced the 
number of students served while in another £istri.ct a coordinated effort * 
of several projects increased the number of ;s£udents- identified as "high 
risk" and eligible for ESAA project services m * ( " 0 

Financial Support , f 

v * ^ i 

Findings w , ' . . - 

f All ESAA projects in the study sample expyerienced a A ? 
, funding reduction in the proposed project plan. . 

• Reduced funding resulted in a reduced staff, reduced 

service's, or both, in all districts. < 

• _ ** • 

• Vocational education or ,LEAA funded federal programs . * 
were most often coordinated <w,i>th ESAA prfojects. 

N " p/ ft 

• Four of t;he eight states visited provided funds for 
disciplinary projects. 
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• Seven districts in the study sample did exhibit 
evidence of coordination or liaison with other , » 

# community and district programs/ 

• A* lack of resource continuity Jnd differing program 
eligibility requirements affected efforts to coordi- \ ' * * • 
nate services effectively. 

Every ESAA. project in/the study sample experienced a reduction in funding 
^for the "pvfSpfibed project plan. Funding . reductions which .result from the 
'federa^Sppropriation process are negotiated with each district, based on 
• their identification- of needs.' The reduction generally had two effects: 
a reduced' staff* operating the project, or a reduced number of schools 
'participating in the project/ *In some districts both reductions were 
necessary. Districts with, a central decision-making structure w e ere more 
likely to determine thS, location of a program according to those' schools 
deenfed "most in need"," that is, -schools with a "higher disproportion of 
disciplinary actions against minority students. Districts with decen- 
tralized ;decision-making authority vjsre more likely to locate the ESAA 
project in schools'in which the principals supported the pro ject 'goals . 
Some districts also tried to coordinate the placement of special programs 
in schools of the district. 'One district placed a state-funded attendance 
program in a school which had no ESAA project. Other districts chose to 
cluster special programs concerned with discipline in the same schools 
to achieve a concentration of services arid effort. 

Eligibilityrequirements of the various f unding^sources were mogt, often 
titentioned as* a restriction on combining an*- coordinating services' of ' disci 
plinary projects.. Parental income, average daily membership reported by" 
schools, jfracial/ethnic population ratfosr, student achievement test scores, 
and special diagnostic measures are examples of the types of requirements 
that mus A be addressed to justify need and service. Seven of.the 15 7 
■districts\visited v did s-feow evidence of coordination or liaison between 
the ESAA project and -other agencies of .programs' in the community and, 
district." Efforts- of all districts to achieve more cooperation and 
increased effectiveness of disciplinary programs are' affected by a lack 
oi resource continuity* Yearrto-year fundingioT programs flakes planning 
and coordination "of services" mdre difficult? The change of the federal 
tfiscal -year to an October 1 to September ..30, cycle has'fequired local 
project^ management adjustments Districts* thdt have not completed 
management adjustments are .Less able' to plan and coordinate effectively. 

'-Other federal programs providing financial sifpport for services for 
'students who may have disciplinary problems were those funded" through 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA) and the Vocational 
Education Act. LEAA efforts generally centered around e*tra personnel r 
in schools^who had some connection with the juvenile justice system or 
police departments in the community. In one district, police-liaison 
officers with a counseling role were assigned to schools. In another 
district, LEAA personnel were used for security purposes in the schools. • 
Vocational programs in many* districts were designed to provide service 
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to <3rap-out«s or potential drop-out students who often had attendance or 
other disciplinary problems. , More- than one-half of the districts had 
separate alternative schools or facilities ■ that received vocational 
funding for students assigned to the facility* as a disciplinary action. 
Special educa-tion funding was also used in many districts to provide - 
services to students 'who were diagnosed as having behavioral disorders. 
The relationship and coordination of other federally funded efforts! to 
the ESAA projects were often neither well-defined 'nor (developed. ' Evi- 
dence of a coordinated referral process ami links among programs was 
found in five districts. Two of these districts had ESAA disciplinary 
.projects begun in 1979-80, and three' districts had had ESAA disciplinary 
projects in operation for more ttian a year. ? . , 

All districts had community resources such as mental health clinics, rec- 
reation c'enters, and other social .welfare programs available for students 
and their families. The uge of these community resources 'usually depended 
upon the^'knowl edge .and effort of individuals , in the ESAA project antf re- 
sulted .in program variation from'^chool to school. Two districts ^provided 
the ESAA project with a resource manual listing community services. One' 
district used community centers to provide services to students identified 
-through the feSAA project. 

Four of the eight states visited during the "study provided state fujrkls 
for special disciplinary projects. Coordination of state funds with the 
ESAA projects in these states varied from district tV district. ^At -least 
two districts also used local funds to •provicte^an in-school disciplinary 
^alternative iti addition to services provided by the ESAA project", but 
onJLy/one district coordinated the seVvdc'es sygtetn^tiqally. 

Objectives 

1 , * 

Findings - ' ' . 

• All study sites had written" objectives for the ESAA ' ^ 
projects. 

• Every w, proje^t included an objective to reduce 

A gj^pensions^and disproportional minority suspension 
rates. , f 

• 4 * 

• All ESAA projects included at least one training 

objective. * 1 ' 

• Approximately one-half of th,e projects h^d objectives, 
for human relations/cultural awareness activities or 
increased parental involvement, . fc . * 

• All ESAA projects had modified project activities-, 
* ' ^but only one project had modified its objectives. 
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All of the districts in the study saiip^e submitted written statements of 
purpbse or. objectives to receive funding, from ESAA to combat dispropor- 
tionate disciplinary actions ,a£ains,t minority, students. Atl of, the 
district| included* at least one abjective ^directed to reducing out-of- 

• school suspensions and di^propd*£ional^$u5pension rates. Other objectives 
of the .fifteen projects were tailored -to'fche specific focus or activities" 
of 'eadh project. All of the projects included a./ training or staff devel- 
opment objective. Eight of the, 15 included objectives for human relations 
or cultural awareness activities. «Seven of the 15 projects mentioned 

• increased parental involvement 'as an -objective^. In contrast, only one 
pro ject* originally planned a review of discipline. polity. 

r i * 0 

Most of the' -ESAA project objectives included goals, to re'duce disciplinary , 
actions. Expressed as .percentages or 'numbers . '-Proposals fon the projects 
included program • ihd±z^prs ■ to be used in 'evaluating the effectiveness of 
the ,projepts/ 'Most of, 'yjjjjj^ evaluation plans.were concerned with summative 
measures ofc program e£f ectlwei^ess\ /Few -projects included program mile- 
stones for project Implementation which, could be iised.for a formative 
/ evaluation. Any attempt to assess the fifteen ESAA ' pro jecte u&ing the 
Ns^opojSal objectives .would be difficult. When v fundifljg reductions were 
.made, no modifications- of the 'p.rojscfc, object iyes and -evaluation were 
required. £SAA projects included In-: Sjfe st^4*^ample because of th^ f> * 
comprertlmsiveness of project services^e_re/<^ several instances, drastic- 
ally different f ronu the proposal description^ Only one project observed 
had modified its objectives; the remain lag districts* were operating 
under the origirfkl proposal objective's . % 

Planning Process^ ? - * > * - 1 



Findings 



• New ESAA programs were more likely to h^ve an abbreviated 
or irtcomplete planning process. 

, • j Modlf icatiohs made or' desired in the projects may reflect 
a lack of adequate planning. 

* ' u 

Table 11 presents the frequency of occurrence of variables associated with 
the ^planning 'process that were identified in' the fifteen study .sites? 



/ 



* , Table tl 

FREQUENCY OF PLANNING PROCESS VARIABLES 
IN SELECTED STUDY SITES 



i Variable 


Number' of 
Districts 


Percent 
of- Total 


Needs Assessment prior to planning 
Support of the Superintendent 
5 Participatory program planning 

(administrators- and project staff) - 
General staff orientation to the 


(9) a 
( (9) . ' 


60% 

. , 60%* 

46% ' 


program 

Administrative acceptance of program 
philosophy ■ 


(8) 
(7) 


53% 
46% 









Evidence of Implementation 



Tim^ was the factor most often mentioned when absence of planning elements 
was not eel. Two-thirds of the projects observed were new efforts. Since 
planning activitifcs-during the proposal' development stage prior to the 
awarding of a grant are ineligible for funding, most districts responded 
J by abbreviating the planning process. Such planning activities as pre- 
service training and Coordination and linkage of other program and community 
resources were most likely to be shifted to in-service activities during 
program implementation. Time then becomes a scarce resource when planning 
and implementing pecur simultaneously. 

Projects that had been> in operation for more tfian one year were more likely 
to have covered many or all of the planning activities. .Only one of the 
new projects had completed all of the planning activities before program 
implementation. » * 

Some indication of the effect of abbreviated or incomplete 'planning may be 
reflected in the number of program modifications made or planne.d. A^ total 
of 62 changes were specifically mentioned by the 15 study sites, an average 
of four per projects Table 12 displays the percentage of ESAA projects * 
that have made or expert to make changes in project design, management, and 
record-keeping. 



As can be seen from Table 12, staffing patterns, progra^a procedures, prog 
policies' and an expansion o^data collection and analysis are the 'changes 
most desired by ESAA disciplinary programs. 
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Table 12 

MODIFICATIONS MADE OR EXPECTED IN ES^ 
PRQJECTS 



Modification 



Program JDe sign: C~ 

Staffing patterns 

Staffing roles 

Procedures 

Philosophy 
4 Facilities 

Objectives 

Services 
Program Management: 

Policy changes 

Referral system 

Trend analysis 
Program Record-keeping: 

Expanded' collection and analysis 

Form modifications 

Centralized and systematic 



'Made % 
(N»1S) 



Expected % 
(N<L5J 




Note:' Modifications. due to reductions in ESAA funding are not included, 



Services and Activities 



Findings 
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All of the ESAA projects provided* direct service to 
students and counseled students individually. 

/ 

Nearly three-fourths of the projects provided 
academic assistance through tutoring. 

Most districts employed counseling strategies based 
on several befiavioral models. ' - 

One-third of the districts provided training based' . 
on a chbsen behavioral model for project staff. 

Ten of the 15 projects managed and operated in-school 
suspension r£fims or centers. 

Five projects provided resource services and had 
no daily student supervision responsibilities. 
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.# All projects in the study sample offered supportive 
services to teachers and*parents, usually through 
Individual consultation. 1 

AlLj of the 15 ESAA; discipline programs provided direct services to students. 
Table 13 displays t?he range of services to students observed in the projects, 



Table 13 1 



SERVICES TO STUDENTS PROVIDED BY ESAA PROJECTS 



DISTRICT (N=15) k 



' SERVICES 

} 


L 


2 


3 


/. 


5 


6 


7 


1 

8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


N 


% of 
Total 


COUNSELING: 




































* 

Individual 


' X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


15 


100%, 


^ * Group 


X 




/, 




X 




X. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


11* 


73 


ACADEMIC ASSISTANCE: _ 




































-^Tutoring by Project 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


i 


.x 




X 






i 


X 


11 


73 


Peer Tutoring 


x* 






X 




















X 


= 3 


• 20 


Academic Assessment 














X 






.X 




X 




X 


5 


33 


Academic* Remediation 














X 


















1 


7 


Ext ra-Curricular Activities 




X 


X 










X 






X" 








\ 


£• 


27 


Cultural Awareness 


X 


X 












X 




X 


X • 


X 






7 


47 


. Career Awareness 

» 














X , 






X 










\ 


2 


13 


Student Leadership Training 


4 




X 








X 


X ■ 






X 


X 


1 






5 


33 



All of the projects included individual student^ counseling, and J 3 percent 
provided academic assistance* through tutoring by *the project staff, and' 
group counseling sessions. Counseling strategies in the projects were 
based on various behavioral models. Jable 14 presents the behavioral 
models identified in the 15 sites. Descriptions of the counseling^models 
may be found in the Glossary of Terms (Appendix I). K 

Most districts purportedly employed several counseling strategies. Ob- 
servers documented specific training for ' ^he< pro ject staff in the strate- 
gies of a chosen behavioral model in one-tnird of the districts visited. 
Project personnel in the other two-thirds of the districts relied on past 
experience and knowledge in the choice of ^counseling strategies . Thus*, 
variations in counseling strategies occurred from school to school within 
the same district, and counseling strategies were labeled' after the fact. 
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' ' Table '14 

BEHAVIORAL MODELS USED 
BY ESAA PROJECTS FOR COUNSELING STUDENTS 



DISTRICT (S-1S) 



! 

MODEL 


! 


c 


-I 

J 




J 




7 


o 


Q 


i 

10! 11 


7 2 


i J 




i_5 




S of A 


O IT \ T TT*V f*T?T) > OV 

i\£AL i. 1 z, tricKArY 


X 






X 


X 








t 

X 


• 




\ 


X 


• 

x ' 




6 


r" 

40% 


TRANSACTIONAL 'ANALYSIS ' 
■* • • 








X 


X 




X 


X 


X 






\ 




•x 




6 


40' 


C ONTINGE^C Y . MANAGEMENT 






X . 


X 


X 




X 
r 




X 


X 












6 * 


40 


CRISIS ^/INTERVENTION - ' 


X 


X 


X 


X 
























5 


33 


VAL'CtS CLARIFICATION 


X. 


X 




r < 


* 

X 






















fa ' 


20 


SELF-ACTUALIZATION 


X 






X 












X 












3 


20 \ 



Fourteen of the 15' districts had an in-school suspension assignment avail- 
able as 4 disciplinary aption. Ten of the 15 'ESAA projects were directly 
involved in the operation and management of the alternative issignraent. 

Nine of the 10 ESAA projects used student isolation from peers as the ■ 
'structure for the'in-school suspensions-alternative . These nine projects 
were .most often characterized by a separate plassroom wh§re students who 
had committed some disciplinary offense wefre assigned for varying' lengths, 
of time. The classroom was highly structured and rules were consistently 
^nforced. Students were require'4._to eat lunch as a >group* at a time or 1 
place different from the rest of the school. No talkin'g to peers was 
allowed,- and most of the day -was sfpent on regular academic assignments. 
Group and/or individual counseling time was a scheduled part of eafch day. 

Of, the five projects not directly involved in the operation of an in-school 
suspensicA alternative, one project did provid_e daily counseling services 
-to* students assigned -to Che alternative. These five projects used, criteria 
other than in-school alternative assignment to identify the student popula- 
tion* to be served. 'Such criteria included referrals by parents, teachers, 
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administrators, and students themselves. 'These five projects are best 
described as resource models sioce the services to students were not pro-, 
, vided in a separate, structured classroom supervised by project staff, 

* • » r ' * •- 

Sdvfen of the fifteen programs described the philosophy (of their projects 
as non-punitive. Two of these seven did supervise stuctarfts in a controlled 
atmosphere but characterized the corttrol as a means gf* "helping" the 
student more effectively rather than as punishment for a sp^pific behavior. 



sflfudent,s , 



In addition, to direct services to sflfudent^s, all of the projects observed 
offered services to teaahers and parents in support of the project goals 
and objectives'. Table 15 presents an array of supporting services observed 
in ,the 15 sites. ✓ % » * - . 

Eighty percent or. more of the projects*prov^<ied teacher?and parent 
consultation services and assumed home-school liaison responsibilities. 
Over fifty percent of" the project^ used home visits, staff development, 
activities, teacher and. parent training activities, and school and 1 » 

community liaison activities to support efforts to reduce disproportionate 
disciplinary . actions against minority students. 



Table 15 

SUPPORT SERVICES PROVIDED* BY- 
ESAA DISCIPLINE PROJECTS" 



SUPPORT SERVIC: 



7 ~ 

TEACHER CONSULTATION 

i 

IN-SERVICE PRESENTATIONS FOR STAFF* 
DEVELOPMENT 



DISTRICT (N-15) 



10 ! 



1 1 



,*121 



13 



15 i >r 



% of 
Total 



INTRA- SCHOOL LIAISON 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT * 
PARENT CONSULTATION. 
HOME VISITS 
HOME-SCHOOL* LIAISON' * 

v « 

INTER-AGENCY LIAISON * 

PARENT /TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS 
TRAINING 

y • 

< 9 i 

\ * 

\ . r . 



\ 



X- 

jc 

X 
X 
X 

t 



X 'X 



X 
X 



X i x 



13 



1 
13 

, 8 
12 
3 



87% 

46 

53 

-7 . 

47, 

53 

30 

53 

53 
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Student Characteristics 



Findings- 
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• F^ve disciplinary offenses ranked as the mo$t common 
# reasons for service to students by ESAA projects. 

• <» 

• No disciplinary offenses were found «to be exclusively 
or predominantly committed by any racial/ethnic group. 

Disciplinary offenses that ranked as the most common reasons /studen 
served by' the ESAA projects are shown in Table 16. 
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Table 16 



MOST C0MMON REASONS FOR STUDENT ' 
* SERVICE 

[Ranked 1 (most) to 5' (least) According to Frequency]' 



\ 

Disciplinary Offense 


Minority 


Majority 


All 


Fighting ^ physical 'threats against 
another student 


i 


- 2 


1 

,* 

1' 


*> 

Defiance, disrespect, disobedience 


2 


4 ' 


~3 J 


.Cutting classes/ truancy r< 


■ 3 


1 


'0 


Disruption of classes; general 
misconduct 


4 


* 

3 


0 , 

4 


Other * - „ ' , 

1 * k . . \ • v ' \ 
\ 


_2jJ 


.5 ' • 

Vi 


• 5 



, While, it. has been theorized that certain 6ffenses are minority offerises,^* 
no support for that* theory was found in the study sites. No ♦category of 
offense was listecf ihat applied only to minority- or majority 'students . 

' Since site visits were made before sumiaatiive' evaluation- data 'were avail- 
able, data, on race and sex of students served by ESAA projects were not 
complete. Observation of counseling sessions and in-school suspension 

, alternatives' revealed no dominant .pattern *of race or sex of students 
served. * Preliminary evaluation data in most sites exhibited a reduction 
in numbers of exclusionary disciplinary actions out-t>f-school (i.e., sus- 
pensions and expuls^ms). Little, if any, reduction in disproportion, 
the gap between minority -and non-minority rates of suspension and expulsio 
was indicated ♦ Several of the districts required an integrated setting 
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for direct student services. Several districts did perceive grade level 
to be a significant factor in student services ^depending upon the organ- 
ization of the school district. For instance, ninth graders in a junior 
high of grades 7-9 seemed to receive more .service, while ninth' ancl 
tenth gr^de students were 'more often §erved in a 9th through 12th grade 1 
senior high. No data were available to corroborate these, perceptions . 

ESAA Staff Characteristics * ^ 

■» 

' . i 

Findings $ ^ v 



All districts had written job qualifications for ESAA 
project staff. ^ 




• Eleven of the projects employed paraprofessionals as well as 
professionally certified staff. V 

• SjLx. of the ESAA projects provided pre-service or related in- 
servicfe training for staff, 

• Three of fifteen proj-ects required a multi-racial staffing 
pattern at each project site. r , 



xty-six individuals connected with ESA^ discipline projects were inter- 
viewed in the fifteen districts studied, j. Seventeen of these individuals 
were project administrators . Forty-one jifercent of the interviewees were 
minority and 36 ^percent were women. All^of the -districts had written 
.job qualifications for the project staffW Fourteen of the 15 districts 
classified project staff ppsitions as professional, and 11 districts 
employed paraprofessionals in full-time or. g^rt-time positions to assist 
project staff and ^administrators . All administrative positions in the 
15 districts were professionally classified. 

Pre-serviCe training for the project staff was required in four of the 
15 districts, and 2 of those 4 districts dlso provided related in-service 
training during the school year.^J Three of the 15 Hjfluired specific 
professional certification* as a condition of employment. Four of the 15 
projects precisely defined the role_ and responsibilities of the project * 
staff s . * *THe most frequently mentioned attitudes and needed Skills by 
project 'staff: a^a. ^feks played in Tabid 17. , 

Three of the districts required a multi-racial staffing pattern at each 
project school in addition to all other requirements and qualifications. 



Table 17 



CHARACTERISTICS PERCEIVED AS NEEDED 
FOR ESAA DISCIPLINARY PROJECTS,* 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 15 


N 


% of 
Tocal 


ATTITUDES : 












< 








. 
















• Empathy for Others ' , i 


X 






X 






X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




9 


60% 


Copnnitment co. Program , 


X 




•X 


■x 


N X 


X 


x . 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


15 


100 


Responsiveness co'Individuaji/ 










V 


























Needs ' 


^X 


X 


X 


X 






X 

t 




X 


X 


X 

* 


X 


X 


X 


13 


87" 


* 

SKILLS : 






* 
















\ 












\ 


Human Relations ' 


X 




X 


X 




X 




X* 




X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


13 


87 


Disciplinary 


X 


X 


X' 


•x 


X" 




x • 


X ' 


X 










x # 




9 


60 


Teaching Experience 


X 






X 


<X 




» 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




11 


73 . 


x Counseling 


X 




X 


K 






X •. 


\ 
X 


X ' 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


* 


11 


• 73 . 


Tra-iolng x in Guidance' Ac civicies 


X 


X 


X 








x 






X 




X 








7 


v46 ' * 

\/ 
* 



Utilization Factors 

s ■ 

Findings ] 

* " s * 

* • ' 4 . 

• Two-thirds of the study projects had no district-wide 
^ procedures for referral ^to the project or service 

delivery by the, project/ ' 

« 

• In the ten projects that operated in-school suspension 

^ 'alternatives, assignment to the alternative was too'lt ' * ^ 
i likely to be controlled by a school administrator/ 
disciplinarian. ^ ^ 

• Control of access to t£e five resource service projects 

was a function of the ^grojep^staf f . * % \ 

i • 

• fpace, student-staff ratios, and disciplinary proc'edur^es i'n 
districts ajid individual schools werd the most common restrictions 
on setvice to students. I 

• The length of- service varied according to project objec- 
tives and administrative disciplinary procedures. 
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One-third of the ESAA projects observed had formal, written program pro- 
cedures. Projects* without district-wide procedures allowed individual 
"Schools to develop specific referral and aervice^jferocesses applicable to 
the needs in a particular school. Variations in length of service and 
restrictions of service were common among and within districts. 

For the 10 projects characterized by supervision of students in a separate ■ 
setting from the regular classroom, control of access to. the project was 
the procedure most frequently debated. Most projects used the discipli- 
narian (principal, assistant principal, or dean) jas the gatekeeper for 
student assignment to the p/oject. Several districts did allow ' teachers 
to refer a student directly to the p^pject. In those districts with teacher 
referral procedures, administrators generally wished ' to change the proce- 
dures and gain total con trol of aa^ess to the project. Administrative con- 
trol of access was viewed as es^prciad to evaluating classroom management, , 



\ ^ practices of teachers and developing effective alternatives fi^r sttidents 
and the scho 
of teachers . 
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and the school. Four of the projects did i^nitot disciplinary* jreferrals 



In the five* projects characterized by resource services, to students without 
direct supervision •responsibilities , access to student seryice was con- 
trolled by the 'project, staff . Generally, these projects ^developed their 
own criteria' for services ba'sed on such factors as attendance,* past 
records of disciplinary offei^es^ student achievement, drop-out 1 patterns 
- ^ in the family an<J other characteristics of "high risk" students^ Adminis- 
trative input into the student selection process was sought, and 'adminis- 
trators were notified of students selected. In one district selection 
procedures included the requirement that all homes of minority student^ 
be visited at least once during the year, while in another district any 
student who was a sibling of a drop-out was automatically included in 
the service caseload. # * 

In projects witl| a disciplinary assignment process, repeated assignments 
were* allowed in 'all districts. The range of repeated assignments aliowed 
'/» varied from a maximum of tw^p full-time assignments to an unlimited number 
of assignments during a' school year. Variations in the length of assign- 
ment to the ESAA project were also apparent among and within districts. 
Full-time assignment ranged from 3 to 10 days. Part-time assignment 
v ranged from one period of one day to as much as one period each day for 

a schpol term. Resource services for an individual student ranged from' ^ 
several we,eks to a school year. • 

Restrictions to service also varied! among and within projects. In no 
district visited was" th§ ESAA assignment or service in lieu of suspension. 
All districts with disciplinary suspension options continued to suspend* 
students. Pistricts ^pd 'schools iji which the ESAA disciplinary project 
was a new initiative were more likely to have expanded the disciplinary 
guidelines to include using. the project* or were contemplating such changes. 
One district, for example, began the school year by suspending any student 
involved in a fight with another student. By the second semester, one 
school'' in this* district used assignment to the ESAA project in-school 
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suspension center as the disciplinary action for a fighting offense. 

Plans were underway to expand this option to all target schools, for the 
joining school year. In many of the schools , s tuderyx^staf f ratios were 

controlled, which did limit: the number of students 'served at any one 

,time; In individual schools, the space assigned to the project also 
4 resulted in service 'restrictions . 

AvailabiLifcy of frfeterials^ 

Finding 

• Special materials related to the ESAA disciplinary 
project objectives and strategies were provided in 
less than half of *he districts. 

Slightly less than half of the ESAA projects provided audio-visual and 
print materials specific to the project objectives and strategies^. These 
materials in^lud^d guidance films and inventories anS special remedial 
and/or instructional texts and equipment . Four of the projects provided 
•bibliographies of materials for project and regular staff that focused 
on, the specific counseling strategies chQsen for the projiect. Two dis- 
tricts used .lacal funds to provide materials for the ESAA project. Dis- 
tricts in whiei? no special materials were 'provided for the ESAA discip- 
linary project relied on the inventiveness of the project staff and reg- 
ular materials available to students and teacher^ in the district. 

m - 

Program Observations - - 

„ . 

Each of the ESAA projects and each of the schools possessed an atmosphere 
unique to its site. This atm9sphere is not easily reflected through a 
'description of program characteristics. To help the reader gain an under- \ 
standing of how ESAA projects affect individuals, selected observations 
and interviews from 13 of the 40 sites visited are presented in Appendix 

v. , ' : ■ , ■ | 

Program Typology 

« 7 ' * * 

findings from each of the factors use4 to describe ESAA projects may be 
used to classify^ne projects in the stndy sites. Thus, projects could 
be classif i£<K£y type of service, qualifications of the staff, age or 
grade ley^l of the -students served, length of student service, or many 
other categories. However, a more useful basis on which to make policy 
decisions on funding, technical assistance needs, and project requirements 
might be to consider the range of .factors or characteristics common to 
fcjie individual projects and" those factors unique t,o certain projects. 
Assumptions* about ESAA projects could t^en ; be based on observed charac- 
teristics of a study sample and compared with relevant educational research. 
An exhibit of the. study findings ^organl^r by each descriptive characteristic 
is presented in FJugure 2. . f 
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It was theorized that a typology of ESAA projects would develop from the 
descriptive factors observed and reported in the study sites. In fact, 
no typology did emerge*. Three relationships are strongly correlated when 
the descriptive data are analyzed. 

The type of administrative structure^of the project and district seems to 
directly relate to the clarity and specificity of ESAA project objectives. 
Projects operating under a decentralized administrative structure are most 
likely to state project goals in general terms without specific indicators 
of achievement or behavior* The lack of specific project objectives also 
results in .the greater variation in program operation observed in districts 
with a* decentralized administrative structure. Central administration 
and specific objectives afc'mso related, although not as strongly. This 
relationship may indicate chat, while clear and specific project objectives 
are more likely under a -cenkc^l administration, the quality of project 
leadership and management is a5teo .a factor. 

A strong relationship exists between administrative structure and control 
of access to the ESAA project. JhC districts in which the ESAA project 
operates under a central administrative structure, school administrators 
generally .control student ac<53s$\to the project. There sjbens to be no 
converse relationship. It would \^em likely that districts with a strong 
central administration will design projects that require school "adminis- 
trative control of student access to service* 

'Finally, in those ESAA projects that provide resource services and have no- 
constant supervision responsibilities for students, control of student 
access to the services rests with the ESAA project staff. When .this rela- 
tionship is compared with the relationship of administrative structure and 
control of student access to services, it would seem 'unlikely that projects 
with resource services woulti* be found in districts with a central adminis- 
trative structure* Only one of the 15 study districts did have a resource 
project operating under a central administrative structure. A question that 
may b4 raised by these relationships is: Does project design and service 
depend more on administrative needs tl^an 1 on stude$t needs? 



y CHAPTER VII 

A PRELIMINARY ASSESSMENT OF THE ESAA PROGRAM 
AND SOME OF THE ATTRIBUTES OF THE MORE SUCCESSFUL PROJECTS 



To develop a means of assessing the ESAA programs, study questions were 
formulated c to provide a framewprk for the analysis of data trap evaluation 
reports, .interviews, and observations. This chapter will state the study 
questions, present and analyze the data, and identify the significant findings 
for each question. 

% *\ 1 

Since the study was descriptive in nature without imposed experimental 
conditions, much of the data are subjective in ^nature. To assure that 
^comparable, reliable and valid data were reported, trained observers 
gathered predeterainecL-iata through week-Aong sire visits. Statements i 
record&d in interviews or observations were not included as data without * 4 
validation by at least one other source. In meetings after each Svite 
visit, observers analyzed and reported data using consistent format^. 



Judgments of the observers were used to assess program effectiveness. 
While such judgments nay not be generalized to all ESAA disciplinary ' 
programs, they can provide assessment information bn*programs designed 
to reduce disproportionate disciplinary actions against minority 
students in district^that vary by size, location, population, and -pro- 
gram elements* c\f ' * * 

^ . 

Do the results of evaluation of ESAA projects designed tp. reduce dispro- 
portionality in discipj^ary actions against minority students exhibit 
progress toward the objective ? c 

* J * 

Findings '^8** 

y < » 

• Specific, objective data needed to assess program eff ectiveness^were 
unavailable for this study, 1 v 

• ESAA project data were generally more comprehensive than district 
disciplinary £ata. d * 

» 

• In the five districts with summaAlve evaluation data from years 

. prior to ]£79-80, total numbers ojf students expelled, suspended, or 
"corporally punished were reduced'but the disproportion of such 
actions against minority students was not. 

• Three ESAA projects did document a reduction in disproportfon, as 
determined locally, for suspension, expulsion, ^and .corporal punish- 
ment in target schools . % •» 
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Discussion 



Ir\ attempting to determine the progress of ESAA districts toward the goal 
of reducing dispor portionate disciplinary, actions against minority students, 
three types of data were reviewed: data f| collected and reported by OCR; 
data reported by ESAA; and data collected and reported by LEAs . 

Th£ report by OCR on over-representation of minorities in the disciplinary 
actions of expulsion, suspension, and corporal punishment from the 1978-79 
Elementary and Secondary School Civil Rights Survey was available. The 
report presented, the number and percentage of minority students determined 
as constituting over-representation for each* study district, and the rank of 
that excess in relation 'to all other districts in the nation based on disci- 
plinary actions during the 1977-78 school year. (^ee discussion of OCR 
data analysis in Chapter II.) Detailed data on* the disciplinary actions by 
race and ethnicity were also provided. The comparable report for 1979-80 
was not available at the completion of this study. OCR did provide Iraw * 
data on numbers of disciplinary actions and enrollments for 14 of the 15 
study districts. Disciplinary actions reported were those pertaining to 1 
school year 1978-79, the year before 10 of the 15 projects began. These 
data ar^ "subject to the limitations of reliability and validity previously 
discussed in Chapter V. Additionally, the OCR data include all schools, 
with and without ESAA^pro jects . Use of the OCR district data would be 
inappropriate for project evaluation without further analysis by individual 
school t s. 

* In developing^ strategies to explore issues associated with over-representation/ 
disproportion in disciplinary actions against minority students, ESAA prepared 
Preliminary 'Disciplinary Action Data Summaries of 52 districts with data col- 
lected by ESAA from the districts during the 1978-79 school year.' Ten of the' 
15 districts visited were included in the summary. Disciplinary actions and 
enrollment were reported by minority/majority categories, and a number and 
percentage of over-representation was determined. From the material furnished 
by ESAA, it appears thati> the analytic method used „to determine over-represen- 
tation was not the same method used in the OCR report. A. comparable summary 
of 1979-80 school year data was not available for evaluation by this study. 
Use of these data for an evaluation of project impact would also require a 
further analyses of individual schools, racial/ethnic categories, and types of 
dlsjd.piinkry actions . ' *• 

Data gollected, and reported by the local districts were ^pf two kinds: discip- 
linary dat% &nd ESAA project data. Data on disciplinary actions were in many 
instances no more comprehensive than data reported Co OCR. Additionally, 
analysis of the data to determine disproportion" was not a standard procedure 
praaticed at specified intervals. , Arithmetic and interpretive errors were 
founchfrom school to school within district" data. 

luation data, when available, were generally more comprehensive 
ct disciplinary data and included numbers and rates 'of other 
y disciplinary actions, such as in-school assignments to discip- 
linary programs by specific category , /reasons for disciplinary actions, and 



indices of disproportion of specific actions. Disproportion was usually 
determined by a comparison of percentages of actions and enrollment for 
minority and non-minority students. ' v * 

Since ten of the districts begah the ESAA disciplinary project during the 
1979-80 school yea**, no sumnative ^evaluations of overall effectiveness ^ 
w^re <&yailable i n these districts at the time of the site visits. Form- 
ative evaluation data on the process 6f program implementation and interim 
f data on disciplinary actios by month, tep\i : or semester 'were available. * 
These trend dkta did 'indicate Vj;e<fup?Xbn in the numbers of student^ ex- 
pelled," suspended , and corporally punished* ^ 

Five «of the district's visited had projects t in operation before the 1979-*SfO 
school year. In these 'disjunct s,' summative evaluation data" 0 were avail- 
^ able for at leasl pne School year. These evaluation data generally exhib- 
ited .successful achievement <?f specific objectives and reported a redaction 
in -the total* numbers of students expelled, suspended, or corporally punished 
in target schools, but. *no .district reported an overall reduction in the 
disproportion ,of these- disciplinary actions. In fact, districts with pro- 
jects that operated in-school disciplinary assignments tended to report a 
disproportion in these assignments j^milar to that found in the OCR defined 
actions. * * ^ 

• The initial design of the study was amended to include site visits to 
seven schools without an ESAA disciplinary project 0 . ThesB are reported as 
"non-target" schools. Data on disciplinary practices, record-keeping and 

* reporting, and local initiatives in the area of discipline^ were to be 
/ analyzed for comparative purposes. The^only consisted difference in 

disciplinary practices observed, in the non-target schools was the lack of 
an alternative to exclusion proyided by the ESAA project. Variation in 
the definitions and administration of discipline existed in non-target 
schools as well £s in target schools,. Required data on disciplinary actions 
\ in non-target schools were the same as for target schools. Data- collected 
by the ESAA target-school projects on recidivism, reasons for exclusion, and 
duration of exclusions were not collected in non-target schools. Observers 
a^s© noted that disciplinary data were .monitored less frequently in nda-tar^t^ 
schools, and acjministrators used d#ta on specific disciplinary actions or 
problems less often to modify school practices and procedures* The same % 
data, reporting errors fojund in target ^sqhools 'were observed in non-target 
schools; no consistent 'pattern or correlation was observed. No locally 
developed initiatives designed to # address disciplinary problems' or dispro- 
portional disciplinary actions against minority students were observed.' 
.One non-target school did have a state 4*veloped and funded effort to 
improve sehool attendance* 

Efforts to use data reported on disciplinary actions by OCR, ESAA, and the 
local districts to assess progress by ESAA prtfjetts toward. reducing dis- 
proportion or over-representation of actions against minority students were 
unsuccessful. Three barriers, to success were the unavailability of needed 
data, the l^ck of con^aar ability of extant data, and lack of agreement as 
to what constitutes disproportion and the methods used to determine* dispro- . 
portion -or over-representation. 
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Th6 most recent data available from OCR &nd £SAA pertain to the 1978-79 • , 

school year, -the school year prior to the implementation of 10 of the 

15 E7SAA projects in the study. Since the study was conducted during the> „ 

1979-80 school year; suminative data at the district and project levels 

were also unavailable. " i * 

^ V 

Samples of reports prepared by OCR, ESAA, local districts, and ESAA pro- 
jects indicate that there are differences in the types of disciplinary t 
action^ reported, the racial/ethnic categories used "for reporting*, and 
the methods used to determine v disproportion/over-representation of minority 
students. Sumraative evaluation data from five ESAA projects in operation 
for more than one year and formative data from the ten new projects did * * 
sty>w a reduction in numbers pf students involved* iV^three types *of dis- 
ciplinary actions (i.e., suspension, expulsion, and corporal punishment) 
in target schools. Disproportion 'at the district level, as determined 
* . , locally, seemed not to be affected.* No- analyses o^ target school and 

non-target school data were performed to evaluate $jie effect 'of the ES£A 
project ion disproportion in comparison wj.th the non-target ' schools . Whpn 
data on other disciplinary actions such as in-school assignment, were ana- 
lyzed, they .tended to reflect a, disproportion similar to the district 
rate formal 1 schools. * ^ 

« # * • * 

Ten of the 15 districts studied did have e ESAA project reports available 
on the numbers and rat;es of suspensions, explusions, and corporal 
punishment during a portion of the 1979-80 school year. Three of 
these reports did document' a reduction of disproport ion/over-repres^ntation 
of minority students in target schools for the period reported in these three 
disciplinary actions. .Disproportion was determined by comparing percentages 
of disciplinary actions to enrollment. * 
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Are the ESAA programs perc'eived to.be successful by the ESAA project 
. staff and tion-ESAA administrative staff? k s -> 

Findings 

• ESAA project administrative staff in all districts recognized 
a need for the project, wfere committed to the goal of reducing 
disproportion in disciplinary actions against minority students, 
and expected positive results from the project. 

• Communication and successful working relationships among ESAA 
administrators, project stfff, Snd individual ^schools were 
reported in at least half^gf the districts. 

• *In at least 60 percent of the districts, regular school and 

district'administr^tive staff were supportive of ESAA projects 
and committed to the goal of reducing dispr6portionality . 

« Strong leadership action' by district administrators in support 
■ of ESAA ^projects was apparent in slightly fewer than half of' 
the districts. 
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•■Active administrative support fir ESAA projects was mbcfTmore 
likely to occur at the, school rather than th^district level. 

* » • Some of. the non-tafget schools visited were affected by the ESAA 

project' in the district-/ 

Discus ^iort 

* « y 

^-Tablre 18 displays the results of" interviews- wi th district stfaff" during 
. th* site visits. *In all.15 dis trictsAhe ESAA administrative' staff 
_ -expressed; commitment to the goals of tWprojects and rerf&uized the*- < 
need for, combatting* disproportionate disciplinary act-ionfe/against 
minority *s,tudents. . When project staff ijp individual schools were * 
•interviewed^ 88 percent of the schools concurred in commitment to*the 
project.. JSee Table 19.) A similar pattern of response emerged 
during discussions fcf.the results of the projects. \ESAA administrative- 
\ staff in aJ^districts expected that the pro jects wpuld reduce discoim- 
^ Jnatory disciplinary actions against minority students,' while 85 percent 
v&*o£ the project staff in .individual schools expected positive orogram 
results. v • . * * 

• I " . * ' •» 

eighty percent of the*ESA^f program directors judged the communication, 
and working relationships of the ESAA. project staff and individual ' »" 
schools to be effeVfive" and ^successful . ESAA project staff in £0 - 
percent, of the individual 1 schools 'felt they had a s#cessful working • 
relationship With .the disciplinarian in the school Successful working 



lations'hips -with ^scfib^J. faculties and guidance, departments were 
ported by at least"55 iercent 'of. the project staff in individual* 

onV-ar 



re 

reported 
seliools 



Whe^data from observatioiS-and interviews^;* individual school, admin- 
istrators were analyzed-, stronger support £or,sthe projects wa¥^Wdica'te<i. 
Regular school administrators in 85 percent of*- the 15 districts expressed 
support for the' ESAA projects, and 85 percent of 'then agreed with the 
philosophy of the -program. In, 64 percent,^ the schools, administrators* 
.recognized that a need to Tedute disciplinary actions against minority 
students existed. Administrators in 7D percent of the districts ' * 
expected the ESAA program to produce positive results, but administratis 
leadership through concretagiact>idns to gain -broad faculty support was * 
^apparent in only 60 percent qf' th^ schools visited. * v 

*••»%. " -* # 4 

In the seven non-target schools., ' adpinis trator attitudes and perceptions • 
on the issue-of disproportion in disciplinary actions against minority ' 
students were divided. Some of the administrators denied the existence ' 
of disciplinary problems that reflected dispropor ti'onality , indicated < 
that their schools had no need for an ESAA project, and reported that 
they had^no plans to modify present disciplinary- practices in their 
schobls.* Administrators in other non-target schools acknowledged - ' 
that disproportion in /disciplinary actions against minority .students - 
could '.exist in, their schools, professed ^willingness to examine'end , f 
modify disciplinary practices if necessary^ to improve the climate of 
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. Table 13 - 

VAETA3LES 'PERCEIVED AS^CONT^IBL'T I N'G TO 
PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS BY DISTRICT PERSONNEL 
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the school, and indicated tha* they were monitoring disciplinary data ■ ^ i 
more closely since the initiation of .the district ESAA project, ' These 
administrators also* expressed a desire to incorporate disciplinary pro.- * 
jects into the regular school program if an' opportunity became available. 

Differences i n administrator attitudes and perceptions of dispropor-* 
,tion ii\ non-target schools did not" appear to be related to any set of )' 
, school or f district characteristics available to the study. In the judgment; 
of the Observers-, the attitudes and perceptions of ' non-target school 
admiaistrafors wer£ more nearly a result of individual philosophies and 
management stylfes. • 

. Do the attributes flf successful educational- programs |ound i\i other yesearch 
studies exist in ESAA programs designed to combat, <Us proportionate disciplinary 
actions against minority students? ^ ✓ 

* • * ™« » 
. Finding - . . 9 

• Thr\e projects demonstrated achievement of, at least 50 percent * 
of -the- attributes pf successful programs. 

Previous research studies have identified! attributes or fappors pVesent 

in successful programs. This study used\factors identified • in the 

National SchooJL Boards Association study of alternative education * 

' programs* (cit<sff in AASA,oi979) ,, the Rand Corporation study of educational 

innovation (1978), and the In-Sehool Alternatives < to Suspension' Conference '* 

% 9f the National Institute of Ecjucatfon (1978). ,,Tffree areas^f assessment. 

• were identified: program jlafnning, program^ implementation' and management 
and prpgram evaluation. „ * Jpf**'* 

- • : 

Sirice 10 tff the \Y districts were in the. first year of project implemen- 
tation, an overall assessment of the 'Recess or effectiveness of the * 
projects* was. impossible because, pf '"incomplete- objective program data and , . 
limits program operation experience • ^Reduced finding* level s and* project * 
modifications in. staff in| patterns and school participation precluded an 
assessment^, based on monitoring the proposed workplan. -Thus subject iye 
*'data frym Observations and' interviews became the f oun'dapfs^SrTrf^r determin- 
ing project success.^ Educational re^seafch not only 'aspires the reliability 
t and validity of assessment by trained qbservers, 6ut ai^o. groy^dgs a 
franfevork for the assessment. K« 1 ^r-xA 

• Successful program* actively seek community participation in' planning', 
and state project goals and precepts precisely and cie*arlyJ A project , 
director with established leadership, qualities is selected, a,pd 'school 
principals* who are^lbpportive 6f th^ program are i-ncludedi in pre-service 
training. Staff (regular and; proj'ect)- observations of .similar projects 

. in ot^er classrooms f schools', sand districts # are 'arranged /before program 
implementation - Concrete, teacher-specific 'training which. Includes ' 
mastery of interpersonal skills necessary to the project/ is provided 

* before * 2nd during program implementation. • v 

\ • t - M 

\\ • ' ■;■ • • > - * * 
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Once the project is initiated, assistance* is available .from tfne project 
and district an a scheduled and unscheduled basis". Regular pro ject .meetings 
that, focus on practical problems are held, *and teachers (regular &nd pro- 
ject 4 ) participate in project decision-making. The local development ,ofi x 
project Skterials is encouraged and* supported . Administrative support-at 
the district level 'is exhibited, and .planning for the transition of the 
special projefct to the standard educational v -program begins* at the time of 
implementation.^ Program -flexibility is assured through less formal instruc- 
tional and/or social grouping ^^ore teacher-student personal "Interaction, 
.and'an emphasis on improving the self-image and responsibility of ^students. 

\ r * 

Succd^sfu^ programs plan an s ev^luation of the program^during the initial 

planning effort". Tfte data* collection *and record-keying system designed 

fof Evaluation should' include Peeking out existing recbrdS For coordination 

.purposes, developing standard forms and procedures, and draining the » 

recorders, collectors, and" tfsers of the^ system. Evaluation d&ta for \ 

ESAA. projects designed to reduce disproportional disciplinary actions 

against Minority students should indicate:" a significant reduction in . 

minority disciplinary actions ; evidefice of greater self-discipline in* 

students through a lower recidivism rate; increased (academic and social 

skills deve^opnent and school attendance; mQre parental involvement Ln\ 

discipline; service to children most in need; 'and service to a broader | 

range, i;e», race/ethnic or socio-economic, of students. 

Figure 3 displays *the range of successful attributesjidentif ied by the 
trailed observers in- the fifteen study'sites. Table 20 compares the 15 
€SAA projects^ through a rank .order based on the overall proportion of ' 
(Successful ^attributes - achieved by each project'* A further description* 
of the success of each project in each ,phase of program development Is 
presented* Attributes of- success .pertaining to program planning, imple- 
mentation 'and evaluation wejre grouped, and ♦the/percentarge of attributes- '* 
achieved for each phase by each project was determined* \ 
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' ATTRIBUTES OF SUCCESSFUL ^OUKAMS 
OBSERVED IN BSAA PRODUCTS 
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Table 20 



A COMPARISON OF ESAA PROJECTS BASED ON ATTRIBUTES OF SUCCESS- / 
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Generally, the ESAA- pro jeers observed had* achieved more of the successful 
" attributes, in, .the program implementation phase than in the <&ther two 
components of program development. Over SO^percent of the projects had 
* two-thirds or more of the attributes of success in -program implementation. 
There ^lso appears to be a correlation between success in planning and 
successful evaluation. Projects that' select e4 directors^ with leadership 
qualities* and planned pre-service participation and training for teachers, 
principals, and project and regular staff were more likely to have a formal 
evaluation plan, a coordinated and systematic process for collecting and 
reporting data, and a, decrease in disciplinary*-.a'ctions of those students « 
identified to be jnost in need% 'V 

< * r 

**Lt might be assumed, that projects with a linger program operation experi- s 
ince would be more likely to have more attributes of success. However, - •< 
the three projects that achieved 50 percent, or higher proportion of * 
successful attributes and the m three, pro jects that demonstrated less than g 
20 percent af^the attributes, of success were all in the first year of 

( operation*. ' • ' 



When the thre^gLproj ects identified as* most successful through their attain-, 
raent t of attributes of success were described *by the selected program 
characteristics presented in Chaptjer. VI, the following relationships were 
noted. > 'A m 

\ • All Tt^ree projects operated under a^ central administrative 
, * structure. 

• Two of th.e three projects had developed specific objectives, 



y 



• 'Two of. th.e three projects used a planning process that was 
c participatory' and that assessed district nee 



£,Two of the »three projects provided services to students, 

parents, and teachers. • ^ » 

• All 'of the projects used a .variety of activities (two cfr more), 
' e.g. , 'academic, counseling, and human relations.' » 

Two of the three projects operated in-school suspension '| ' 
alternative; access to the program, 1jas controlled by the school 
administration. N * ■ 



^A'similar comparison of* the three least successful projects' to^ selected 
program characteristic resulted in the following relationships. | 



• All three piWjects^operated^nder a decentralized administrative » 
t structure. w ■ m ^ 

• All of the projects -seated ''objectives in general terns. 



• None of the ^ojects used needs ^ssessmentjjr ja jparglfcipatory 
' ^ptacess in planning! „ , ^Ty* ' * 
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* • Two of the three projects provided services to students, parents, 
4 and teachers . i % ' 

• , • I 

• All of the projects provided a varietyof activities (two or more), 
e.g. ,• academic , counseling, and . human rel^tion^.. ^ * 

• Two of the three projects operated x no in-jschool alternative, and 
access to the project was controlled by project staff. 

In summary, the most successful ESAA projects in this study sample operated 
uiider a central administrative 'structure , stated ^project objectives < * 

clearly and precisely) and used a planning process that included a needs 
'assessment and participation of interested parties such as administrative 
stajff, regular instructional staff, ancl parents. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Jhe final chapter of this report on ESAA programs designed to re<Juce dis- 
: . proportionate disciplinary actions against minority students presents 
sVlmmdry findings for each -of the three res£ar£n objectives of the study, 
.Recommendations for policy decisions, technical assistance services ,%nd 
further research based gn the summary findings conclude the chapter. 

Research Objective I : Examine the reliability and validity of measures of 
*the numbers of^disc^gj^nary 'actions against minority students. 

*. *■ - * * 

Summary Findings' : * * 

i . * * • ' 1 

• Measures of disciplinary actions -required by the Office for Civil *aj 

Rights are the only measures of disciplinary actions 'reported by " 
t all districts, , * 1 , 0 

A range of seventeen different disciplinary actions were found ijajthe. 



fifteen study sites. Disciplinary actions common to study sites were 
defined and- administered differently among ah$ within the districts. 
Written discipline policies^that prescribe specific actions for specific 
offenses' reduce the .disparity in ttj,e definition and administration of 
disciplinary actions within a district, ' » • 

•*''.,, * * ** 

• Data collected and reported at' the school and district level 
vary in Quality and quantity, - v 

Elements used to collects and report disciplinary data varied widely ^among 
the study' sites; Data ei^ents on race/eflinicity ranged from five ^recording 
categories to two, Reasons for disciplinary actions rangedXf rotn two cate- 
gories to mor-e th'an twenty* Recordkeeping was largely the (responsibility 
of tfie professional/technical staff in the stirdy sita^/sixty percent of t 
the districts flid provi-de some training for recorders^K reporters pf data^ 
and 40 percent of the districts used standard procedures and forms t;o 
record and report disciplinary data* Arithmetic. or transpositional errors * 
were f found in- the* OCR disciplinary data of 'one-third of the study sitesn; 
Seven of the fifteen districts did audit data collect^ and reporting and 
used m the disciplinary data to "identify problems and t^nds. 



• ESAA program- da£a wei;e more likely 'to be recorded and. reported 
on standard forms with clearly defined procedures than were 
school disciplinary data, 

.ESAA disciplinary program data were^used to inform regular classraom teachers 
and the public more, often than*vfere school or district disciplinary data. 



\ 
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Districts with ESAA programs in operation for more than one year used all 
disciplinary data more effectively for needs assessment and program design 
or modification. 

• Disciplinary data reported to .OCR were found to be misrepre- 
seated or inaccurate in over 50 percent of the districts 
studied. • fc * 

« - 

Expulsion data wire most likely, to be valid and reliable because of the *% 
\ formality Board of Education action requires. Corporal punishment data 

h wese most likely to be under-reported when compared,. to other OCR measures " 

of disciplinary actions. Measures of enrollment in programs for the so- 
cially maladjusted were unreliable and invalid, among districts because of 
V ** misinterpretation^' % - 



• Indices of disproportion based on -OCR^data^ are likely to show # 

<gf * less disparity in disci9linary actions- against minority students « M 

than actually- exists.* 

OCR data are based on the first disciplinary action for any student. Re-^ 
peated disciplinary actions' and the duration of such actions are not 

.reported*. District disciplinary or ESAA prSject da ta^ show an increasing 
'disproportion of repeat-e4^4rSrC-tp4r4^^y- actions against -minority students. 

l ^and a corresponding increase in the duration of exclusion from the Regular ' 
classroom. u 

Research Objective II ; Describe .ESAA programs designed .to reduce dispro- 
portionate disciplinary actions against minority students, f 

• Districts in which decision-making was decentralized showed 

• greater variations in ESAA .program w oTperations from 'school-to- 

school, s. 

* * • 6> 

ESAA project administrators^ involved both the district and the school admin- 
istrative structure^, but were never considered as members of either power 
• structure. Regular administrative support and presence at project training 
activities was needed, to lend credibility and worth to the projfft. Factors 
which affected the size of the project were: type of service, facility 
* availability, administrative support funding, level , # cootdination with the 

regular educational program, and coordination of afcl efforts designed t6 
** affect discipline.* The "number of students eligible for service seemed t;o 
h£ve no ^ffect on the.actusrl number^of pupils served. 

y • 

Pujblic awareness of district' discipline policy an^due process 
procedures varied widely among and within study 

Parental notification and/or approval of ESAA project participation has 
required in all study sdtes. Only one district included a participatory 
review of disciplinary policy by students, administrators, parents,/ and 
, teachers as a project objective." • # . 
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• District Staffing patterns showed a disproportionate, number «6f 
minority staff in special program positions that are dependent 
on year-to-year funding. 

Perceptions of the effect of minority staffing patterns, on disproportionate 
disciplinary actions varied; but no data were . available to suppQrt or deny 
a correlation between the factors.* Staffing patterns of ESAA projects 
varied by "type, locus, and mode of service delivery. v 

• All ESAA projects In 'the .study sample experienced a reduction 
in their funding requests. . ' 

-\ 

Districts adjusted^the project by Reducing staff, reducing service, or both 
Usually the number of schools served by the project was reduced.' However, 
one district did remove one service from the project, rather than lowering 
the number of schools and children served. 

# 

• Efforts to coordinate services effectively are inhibited by a 
lack of resource continuity and differing program eligibiity. * 
requirements . * 



!• 

Slightly less than half the districts' in the study sample showed evidence', 
of coordination or liaison with other community' , and d^fctrict programs. 
Vocational edutation and Law Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA) 
programs in juvenile justice were the federal programs most likely* to be \ 
coordinated with ESAA projects. Half the states visited provided funds • M 
for local disciplinary projects. 3 



• ^All ESAA projects had Written objectives. 



Written objectives t fox the ESAA projects in all study sites included a 
reduction of suspensions, a reduction of disproportional minority suspen=^. 
sion rates, and staff training. Approximately one-half of the projects 
had objectives that promoted human relations/cultural awareness activities 
cfr increased parental involvement. 

^ ' • r ■ . i ' * 

• Modifications made in ESAA projects or desired by school and 
project stafj may reflect a lack of adequat-e planning. 

t \ 
Two-third? of the ESAA projects were implemented during the 1979-80 ^school 
year, ytf^; projects were more likely to have had* an abbreviated ^r incomplet 
planning process. & lack of time was the contributing factor identified p 
most often when the planning process had .been abbreviated. v 

• All of the ESAA projects provided direct service to students 
and Counseled students individually. » 

Most districts employed counseling strategies based on several behavioral 
models^. One-third of, the districts provided tetaff\ training in the theory ' 
and practice of a chosen bei&vioral model. Nearly three-fourths of the 
'projects provided academic assistancjfc' for students through t^torirfg. All 
of the projects in the stft^y »samj>le\ of f ered some supportive services to^ 
teachers and parents, most often through individual consultation. •* 
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• No' disciplinar y of ^nses were foun<f*to be ^exclusively or 
predominantly committed by any one racial/etttnic group. * 

Five categories of disciplinary offense^ ranked* as Che mos t%ommon*reasb*ns 
fof Service to stmdentq by ESAA project^ These 'offenses a^e: fighting^ 
or physical threats against another student f defiance, disre^pact, br dis- 
obedience; cutting clashes or truancy; disruption o!*crlasses or general 
misconduct; and*oth'er. . • 

• Six of the ESAA projects provided pre-service or / 
related in-service training on the project fof st^ff. 

All of the study .sites had written job qualifications f<jr the ESAA project, 
'staff. Nearly three-fourths of the projects employed paraprof essionals as 

well as professionally. certified staff. Th*#e projects required a multi-N - 
'racial staffing patt'ern attach site;. . 



* 



• Two-thirds of the study projects had no district-wide pro- 
cedures for referral to the project or" delivery t?f services, 
by the project . * 0 • • 

r 

Control of access to the < five resource service projects was a function of* 
the project staff*. The length of service varied accordihg to project 
objectives and administrative disciplinary, procedures' at the district or 
school. In the ten projects that operate<f e in-scfrool suspension alternatives 
.assignment to tha alternative wa^ most likely controlled* by a school 
administrator/disciplinarian. Space, student-staff ratios, and disciplinary 
procedures in districts and individual schools were the most 'common-- • ^ 
restrictions ori service to students. • ** 

" • Special materials related-to the ESAA disciplinary project % i « 
objetftives and strategies were provided in less than half 




the districts . 



V 



Two districts provided local- funds for the development of project materlAs, 
and four districts provided reference lists of appropriate mat&rials for 
distribution to all, interested parties. . **i N 



it ap 



" Research Objective III : Give a preliminary assessment of the overall sue-*, 

cess of the ESAA program and some of the attributes of the more successful . 

V 

projects . , ' 4 -s ' , .* 



4 



Summary Findings: 

* ; =* — V \ 

a j • Three ESAA, projects did document a 



n^n 



reductior^Tn disproportion ^ 
for suspension, expulsion, and corporal •punishment in* target-.schools . 



Specific, objective data needed t.o assess ES'AA program effectiveness were 
generally unavailable for this study. The most "current OCR ajid ESAA data J 
available were from the 1978-79^ school year,, a- year prior feo "the implemen- 
tation of 10 of the 15 ESAA projects. Extant data were not comparable be-; ^ 
cause 6f differences in types of disciplinary actions reported , Aclal$ethrilc 

\ % • 
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categories use4 for reporting, and methods ujsed to determine disproportion/ 
over-representation of minority students. Given the state of -data collectio 
and reporting systems in the study districts, cause and effect relationships 
between ESAA prQgrams.and rates of disciplinary actions in the district 
.could 'not Be demonstrated. 

• • 

•* ESAA^ project administrative staff in all districts recognized 
a rfeed for, the project, were committed to the goal of reduc- 
ing disproportionate disciplinary actions against minority 
students, and expected positive, results from the project. # 

ESAA project, ^taff were only slightly less supportive, of the* project^ 
Effective communication and' successful #orkin£ relationships among^SAA. 
administrators, project staff, and individual schools were reported Jin at 
least 60 percent of the districts. ' \1 

A ' 

• In at least 60 percent of the districts, regular sctiqol,and 
district administrative staff 'were supportive ESAA projects 
an* committed to the goal of reducing ' disproportion. 

- \. ' 

Active administrative support for ESAA projects' was much mo,re likely to* 
exist in scho&ls than in districts. Strong leadership action by district 
administrators. in support of ESAA projects was apparent ±ti slightly fewer 
than hal^of the districts. ' Some^of the non-targ4t schools visited were 
affected by the ESAA project in the .district. 

• Three projects demonstrated at least 5*0 percent of selected 
attributes of successful educational programs/, 

'4H ESAA projects, were more successful .in ths implementation phase of pro- 
gram development, than in the planning and evaluation phases. Participatory 
planning arid J^e-seityice activities increase. the likelihood of project 1 
'success and progam evaluatiq& capable^ of demonstrating success. Length of 
program operation exp<£^j^ce had no effect on project ^access. 

' • * The' molt successful ESAA projects in this study sample 
operated under a central administrative structure, 
stated project objectives * clearly and precisely and 
.used a planning procfess tttat incited needs' ifcsessment 
-£ncl broad' participation. K * * « 

Recommendations : ' " T . . * 

• • • 

■ • * 

• A nationally acceptad method^ of reporting and classifying 
school disciplinary actions* arid thejeauses for. such actions 
should be developed.* * * / - ' • 

V * j » 

Efforts to Assess problems id school discipline are hampered .by the lack of 
a cQ'mon and comprehensive-' system/f or 'the collection of da^ OCR collects 
National data on suspensions, expulsions, corpor&^punishmSt, and assign- 
ment to special programs for the .socially maladjusted. These data are based 
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<5n the finrst incident, for a student, and *data on, repealed actions and the 
duration of exclusion due to disciplinary actions are not collected. Other 
federal, state, and local*efforts collect data pn disciplinary actions that 
are Refined differently depending on programmatic, political*, or other 
considerations • To assureVa reliable and valid data base, disciplinary 
terms and data elements mujst be clearly defined and consistent, through 
the elimination of forms that require similar infprmation but have differ- 
ent formats and definitions, the reliability, validity, 'and usefulness of 
the data collected would be increased'without increasing the paperwork 
burden. on schools and districts, A conceptual framework for the collection\ 
and use of discipliriary'data at the federal, state, and local level that is 
mutually accepted would assist ^fforts to identify, diagnose^ and treat prob- 
lems in discipline and discrimination, + 

• A clear "conception of what' constitutes disproportionate 
disciplinary actions for minority students*should be 
developed, * * 

The present arrangement of assessing the impact of school discipline on 
minority students depends 1 on questionable data , differing methods of ana- 
lyzing that data, and differing conceptions of over-represjAtation/dispro- 
portion. Variations in minority and non-minority disciplinary actions may' 
be due to discrimination that pervades school systems or^they may be ,due to 
conditions, policies, or management within certain schools. If the funda- 
mental problem is discrimination, the causes are likely to be complex arid * 
not easily solved by adding a program to -treat "the symptoms. Agreement on 
what constitutes disproportion .and identification of probable causes would 
help districts and schools determine where discrimination in ^discipline 
exists and -what aetfions ,are needed to eliminate the causes of 'discrimination, 

m 

• To address the problem of discrimination , in school discipline, 
a coherent mode^,, based on the results of research and experi- 
ence in human relations and successful ^educational initiatives*, 
should be developed and disseminated. 

Previous and on-going studies supported by ESAA have identif ied_e_f £extiv.e In- 
human relations, counseling, and parental involvement practices that result 
in positive changes in school climate for minority students. Recent research 
and- the insults of this study have identified and described planning, 
implementation, and evaluation factors critical to successful educational 
programs, A model should be developed that ^Incorporates strategies most 
likely *to be effective in eliminating discrimination in school disciplijrec 
Information on the model and technical assistance should be available to 
local and state agencies concerned wi'th school discipline and its impact 
on minority students^. 

• Federal funding at the program level should be contingent 

* upon comprehensive project ^planning and appropriate strat- 

egies based on model programs or exemplary practiced for . 
reducing disproportionate disciplinary actions against ' * 

minority student^,^ 
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The importance of the planning process to the success ^of educational pro- 
grams has 'been well-docunfented in research studies. To assure effective, 
.use of .funds, project/S should be assisted and required' to complete a specified 
planning^ process which would i4entify disciplinary needs and problems of * y 
schools^, staff, and students . From information available on model programs 
and practices, appropriate strategies could > be selected *that -would help 
schools reduce discrimination against minority students in disciplinary 
actions. This study was designed to be descriptive in nature. Further 
controlled^ evaluation would be necessary to identify effective model programs. 
U£te federal government has^thB resources to provide comprehensive program * 
development assistance to solve critical national problems'. Dissemination 
of information, research, technical assistance, and training to increase 
^ocal program effectiveness would seem to be an appropriate use of federal 
resources . • 
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Glossary Terms 
Disciplinary Terms 



Administr ative transfer : An administrative action that transfers a ig^, ■ 
student- from the home school to another school in the district* Thi^' 
action is used" in, lieu of suspension and requires the^ consent of the . 
student and parentis). * * 

Administr ative warning ; An administrative warning generally consists of e 
verbal reprimand with no removal from, the' clasfsroom. It sometimes includes 
behavioral probation, denying th'e student access to certain extra-curricular 
activities , •* 

Assignmen t to a district or school disciplinary program : A -disciplinary- ** 
action usually used as- an 'alternative to suspension* Authority for making - ■ 
such an* assignment Varies among school districts. 

Cotporal p unishment :. Physicial punishment administered to a student, usually 
♦ by mean! of a paddle. All districts require' that the! punishment be admin- 
istered in pjr^vate, away from'other students, and.tha; the administration 
of>the punishment be witnessed. Authority to administer this punishment 
varies among school districts, with^some restricting- the use of corporal 
punishment to the school principal or designee, and others allowing. - 
teachers to administer the punishment.* * % * m w 

Detention: A disciplinary action* that assigns, a student to a-*supervised 
time after school or on Saturday. ,It is usually useckto replace instruc- • 
tional time lost due/to disciplinary offensfes such as tardiness or truancy. 

Expulsion: An'explusion' represents an official decision by a local Board of 
Education 'to deny a student attendance at any schdoL operated under it^ 
jurisdiction. • ■ e ' \ 

Involuntary transfer :. An administrative action that remove^ a student 0 from . 
,the home school to another school in the .district without, consent of the 
student or her/his parent. Involuntary transfer has been judged a denial 
of du$ process in some districts* . - 

-Referral to an administrator : Referral 'to, an administrator is a disciplinary^ 
action that is not in itself excl^gttfnary. " However, depending on the* 
administrative organization and enfciency of the schoM, referrals may 
include removal- from the regular classrpom, for as much as a full day. 

Suspension : Suspensions, both short- av\d long-term, are distinguishable 
from expulsions through a specific time frame when readmittance or Reinstate- * 
ment is possible. 'Long-term suspensions generally JJfemove a student from - 
school for. more, than- 10 days, while short-term ^suspensions generally last * 
from one to 10 days. . * . % 



Voluntary withdrawal : Voluntary 'withdrawal) the decision by the student to 
leave, scfiooJL,- is not in itself considered a disciplinary action. Yet, 
administrators in all distticts reported that students threatened with 
explusion* were often encouraged to "voluntarily" leave school before formal 
administrative action occurred. Lack of formal Boa^rd of Education action 
simplifies readmittance for the next school term or year. 

Work detail : A disciplinary action that assigns a student to perform 
work (usually custodial) that will benefit the* school. 
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Behavioral Terms 



Contingency Management : A behavior management or logifcal consequences 
system structured around t^he principles of behavior modification and 
^operant conditioning developed by Skinner. Rewards are earned for 
' acceptable work and appropriate behavior. ^ Contracts' with students 
are often a feature of this model. Contingency contracts stipulate 
the desired* behaviors and the rewards to be earned for successfully 
demonstrating, the behaviors. 

Crisis Int ervention : A model of service using a variety of counseling 
strategies appropriate to the-immediate problem or .crisis. Students . 
with a disciplinary problem are isolated with a program Specialist for 
a "cooling off" or '^time-out" period. The specialist and student define 
the problem and seek a mutually acceptable solution to the. crisis.. An - 
evaluatipn of the solution is made at 'a later "time, and further service 
may be' provided by community agencies, the regular guidance program of 

- the school, or the program specialist. 

Reality Therapy : A model' based on the .theories arid' techniques of disci- 
pline developed by Drl William Glasser. Development of trusting -relation- 
ships between students v and staff is emphasized. Students are helped- to 
acquire and maintain a positive self-concept including the acceptance 
of responsibility, to learn to work cooperatively, and to understand the 
concept #f roles. Through thi^ model,* students develop a sense of be- 
longing, and responsibility toward the school. ' • , ' 

• Self-Ac tuali2atj.on : A model based on the principles of counseling and 
therapy developed by Carl Rogers. Rogers believes that both group 
interaction and the education system as a whole should be developed 
tHrough an apprpach to human relationships and growth centered on the 
individual (a "person-centered" approach). Rather than using a counselor 
or ^controlling system to f6ste* change in an individual, -Rogers believes 
the individual is responsible for realizing 'her/his power to act and 
potential to learn* The model emphasizes group counseling whitfi is 

' no n-*di receive; This model also useVu principles and 'techniques developed 
by Abraham^ Maslow. Mallow identified N basic needs that must be satisfied 
for the fulfilled, "self-actualized" individual. - Schools using self- 

- actualization counseling emphasize the needs* of belou£irig7 love7" and- 
esteem, in addition to knowledge and understanding. 

* * ► * 

Transactional Analysis : A .model based on Thomas Gordon's theories and * 
techniques ♦of interaction skills training* Communication skills involving 
tractive listening" and "I messages" which are specific, non- judgmental, ' 
and openly expressive pi feelings are^stressed. A six-step problem 

• solving process is used to better inter-personal relationships while 
revolving conflicts. Pro jects^ usually provide parent and teacher % 

^gglfecfciveness" training to reinforce positive interaction skills 
practiced in this model.' " * 
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Values Clarification : A model based on a process* that encourages an 
-exploration" of values in areas of ethical concern by confronting students, f, 
with concrete moral dilemmas which they attempt to solve * through* discussion* 
"In the course of discussion, values emerge and become clearer. The. process 
of this model is'often used asa strategy in other counseling models* suck 
as reality therapy, - 
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Tafele* A-1: 1 

** 


CHARACTERISTICS OF DISTRICTS VISITED 


— ^ t- % : 
..... » * ». 
- 



Characteristics 



GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION 
Northeast 
Mid-Atlantic, 
, Southeast 
South-Central 
Mid-West 
Far-West 

RESIDENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS 



Suburban-Rural 
Urban . 

4 # 

Suburban 
^ Rural , 
. Urban-Suburban 
■. Urban-Suburban-Rural 

STUDENT • ENROLLMENT ' 



\ 



40,000'+ over 
20,00.0 \o 39, 99*9 
10,000 fp 1,9,999. 



4 5,000 to " 9,999" 
•Under '5,000 •■<* 
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' District 



\ 



10 



11 

-A 



12 



13 



14 
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Table A-l 



CHARACTERISTICS OF DISTRICTS VISITED 
' (Continued) 



Character:? sties 



PERCENT MINORITY STAFF 
50% or more 
' 40 to 49# 
30 to 39% 
20 to 29% -< 
Less than 20% *. 

PERCENT MINORITY . STUDENT ENROLLMENT 
50% or ono re 
'40 fo 49% 
30 to 39% . 
20 -to, 29% • 
*Less than 20% 

DURATION OF PROJECT (As of June 1980) 

1 year 

u 

2 years 

\ * " 3 years of more * 




A 



District 



10 



11 



12' 



13 



1* 



4 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF SCHOOLS VISITED? 



School 



■ ) 
• 7 



-fcKAUES 
'Pre-School 



ITEM 



Grade 1 



Grade* 2 



Grade 3 



Grade 4 



Grade 5 



Grade 6 



Grade 7 



Grade 8 



Grade 9 



Grade 10 



Grade 11 



Grade 1-2 



STUDENT ENR0LIJ1KNT 



Under 500 



500 to 749 



750 to 999 



1,000 to 1,249 



1,250 to 1,499 



1.500 or sore 



PERCE NT MI NORITY STAFF 
Lgaajthan jOZ 



20 to 292 



30 to 39Z^ 



*0 to 



so: 

PERCENT MINORITY 

STUDENT ENROLLMENT" 



Leas titan 20Z 



20 to 292 



30 to 39Z 



40 to 492 



502 or no re 



PERCENT STUDENT 
ENROLLMENT flY RACE 



White 



Hispanic 



Black (not of Hispanic 
OrlRln) 



Indian/Alaskan N^ive 



Pacific Islander , 



42 



58 



40 



60^ 



65 



« 35 



73 



19 



68 



19 



12 



65 



23 



• 5 



65 



26 



3L 



17 



10 



65 



33 



9 , 



78 



19 



11 



54 



44 



12 



70 



22 



13 



94 



14 



34 



15 



50 



16 



49 



17 



63 



37 



18 



55 



45 



19 



99 



20 



82 



18 



21 



51 



49 




66 



•34 



23i 



00 



40 



24 



89 



11 



25 



57 



32 » 



26 




73 



23 



87 



56 



V) 



29 



48 



49 



30 



10 



90 



31 



38 



32 



68 



32 



33 



63 



37 



34 



151 



39 



35 



62 



38 



36 



56 



39, 



37 



58 



37 



38 



65 



35 



39 



49 



51 



Total 



40 



41 



53 



47 



15 



16 



24 



24 



23 



23 



10 



19 



11 



-3 



.5Z 



10 



15 

38 



40 



60 



60 



5F 



ay 

18 
25 



15 



20 



.48Z 



28 
8 
8 

• 3 



10Z 



IT 



t<» data available 



Table A-3: 



ESAA DISCIPLINE PROGRAM DESCRIPTORS 



o # 



DescriptoV 



PROGRAM MODEL ^> 
s Resource service t j> 
Peer isolation 

' CONCEPTUAL MODEL V 

"V 

Academic instruction 

/ , 

Values clari-f ication 
Reality therapy * 
Transactional analysis 
\ Crisis intervention 

* 

Non-punitive philosophy ^ i 

Contingency management (behavior 
modification) 

' . Self -enhancement education * 

Student-teacher contracting * 

FACILITY MODEL 

1 ; *" © 

- * Separate "classroom , ^ — / 1 
Dksi^nated area 
Undesignated area 



STAFFING MODEL 



Professional 

4 

Parap rofessional 
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.8 


9 


10 


1 1 




13 J 
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• 






• 


• 






# 


• 


• 




s • 


• 


• 




9 


• 




• 


• 


• 




* 




• 

* 


























p 






- 


















v 




l 
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• 
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• • 
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Table A-3* 



ES'AA DISCIPLINE PROGRAM ' DESCRIPTORS 
(Continued) 



D^scrip 



DIRECT SERVICES MODEL / ** 
Counseling (individual)" 
, Counseling (group) 

Tutting \ _ . 

Academic assessment 
^ExtW-^urricu^ar activities 
Peer tutoring ' * 
'Academic remediation 
Schoo3^commui\it^ relations 

SUPjPORTIVE SERVICES MODEL 
A Teagh^t consultation 
Parent, consultation 
Home-school liaison • * 

9 

i# In-service presentations 4 

' Home v4sits • •* - 

x v y ' . * * 

Inter-agency liaison. 
Intira-school liaison 
Cultural, awareness activities 
Parent /student classes. 
Student 'leadership training 
.Tutoring (beyond basic program) 
^^^^rriculum development 

fcKJL / 



• 

• • 

> 

Table A-4: 

* 


•s. > * 
^ »' •* % , ^ * ' * • 

^TAFF DEVELOPMENT COMPONENTS 


o 

e? 

/ , 1 


" 6 * 

y 








, 1 » 

X 

c 

\ 

I 


• 


* A 


, Training »Eleme 


{ 

V 

Pf s 

J / * 

H ■ — 1 


> i * » ' 

* " District 11 J - 


i 


L 






c 




7 




, 9 


10 


1 1 


12 




J h 


15 b, 


] - ■ «\ 

Counselir^ skilly 






'• 


• 


• 


J — 

0 




• 


• 






• 


• 


• 




• 


Program goals and definition 




• 


• 


• 








9 






• 


• 


* • 






• 


, Human relations skills 1 




• 




• 


s 






< » 


• ■ 




• 






J 


• 




Cultural awareness activities ; 




• 


• 


• 










■ • 




• 




• 


• 






Parent /teacher effectiveness txi 


ining 




• 




•r 


.• 




• 


• 


• 














r Contingency management (behaviof 
« 


modification) 






• • 


• . 






• 




• 


• 












Procedural and form design 


■ ~ 1 


• 






• 






• 


• 














• 


^Reality therapy 








7 












• 




> 




• 


• 




Transactional analysis r 


> 




% 












• 


• 










• 




Cr is is # intervention 




• 


• 


-• 


• 




> 




r 
















. Field observation 




• 








• 


7; 




\ 
















Values clarification 


H 

<l 
































-Academic assessment 
















V 


K • 










• 






Contracting * * , 


' ** 

\ 

6 \ 


• 




























• 


Home, visitation skills 


r ■ \ 








• 
























Peer facilitating 


" J- • . 




r 






• 






















-Remedial instructional irechnlques " " v 


































„;•, h . 
































* 
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TABLE A-5 

* , SUCCESS ELEMENTS 

* 'X 1 

FACTORS CONTRinUTING TO PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 



o 



I. DISTRICT ADMINISTRATION 
\ 

PERSONNEL 



* Superintendent: program support 


X 


X 


X 


X 


! 

X 






X 








X 






X - 


Program Director: commitment to program 


X 


X 


X 


X, 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


1 


X 




X » 


X *' 


organizational/management skill 


X 






X 


X 






X 
















Communication: central office/school 


X 






X 


X 






X 






'X 


X 




> X 


X. 


• a ( 
RECORD-KEEPING " ' 






6 


Systematic data collection: program 








X 


X 


X 


X 


X 1 


X 










x ■ 




discipline 


x 






-X < 






X 


,x 












X 




Program design: application of discipline data 


X 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 












X 




Ev^J.uation: utilization of data 


X 












X 


x 












X 




DISCIPLINE CODE ~ ^ 




. m > 

• Consistent interpretation ▼ 


X 






X 








t 
















Parent /schppl input 










X 






X 
















Consistent; due process procedures t 


X 






X 






X 


•x 


X 














PROGRAM DESIGN * . ■ < 










* * 
Conceptual state: prior research 


X 








X 




















X 


field observations 


X 




























X 


. * * involvement of school administrators 


X 






X 






X 


X 


X 










X 




Compsehensivfe, planning t * 


X 








X 




X 


X 


X 














Jji Nori-^unitive pfiilosophy - 1 — • 


X 




X 




X 










i 






■ X 


X 




Pre-service design 


X 










X 




















In-service design' , / 


x 








X 
















X 






Prescribed procedures , 


X 












X 


X 






• 




X 







v . Thob^a district ina^ have a specific -factor, it is. only designated when the factor is viewed as one which has made 
a. dirfecb^contribution to program effectiveness and sucpess. .-- - — ... 

eric*' . X;_, . . . . - ( : ; ;.. ll'B 

"^"^ '■ '—— : ■ • mS^Ss^ 
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TABLE A-5. (continued) 
. SUCCESS EL EMENTS 

' ~c : — : — '- 



\ 



.^FACT^RS CONTRIBUTING TO PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 



X 



II. PROGRAM DESIGN 



■ PRGGrAM 'STAFF 



Pre-service training 
{ Relative in-service 



Specific staff requirements ' • " 

; Precise role definition/job descri ption^ 



■ww ^Adequate staffing 



Sifaff a£titude > empathy for others % 
"i commitment to program-/ 



responsive to individual- needs 



1 2 3 -4 5' 6 7 8 9 1Q 11 12 13 14 15 
„ ( 



JL 



X. 



xJjlIx 



.JL. 
JL 



X. 



X 1 X 



X 



X 



JL 



JL. 



X 



.X. 



X 



PROGRAM ELEMENTS 



RECORD-KEEPING 



Specified operational design 
Structured setting - t 


•X 










X 












X 




X 


Low student/staff ratio - • • J • T } 


X 




X 
X 


X 
'X 










r X 






X 
X 




X 

x 


Non-punitive approach * * 


X 


5 X. 


x 


X 








4 








X 


X 




Peer isolation strategy 


X 




X 


X 




X 


X 


X 








*X 




X 


Tutoring strategy 

Counseling strategy . ' * 


X J 




X 


* 




X 


X 


X 








x- 




X 


Parental involvement * ' , * ^ • 
Private telephone- 






X 


X 


X 


X 
X 


X 

s 


X 


X 

' X 


X 


X 

i'X. 


;X'. 


X " 

,v x • 




^Full-time paraprofessional *aide . - < 

£ 

0 ' 


X 

x • 


f 


J 








> 


T 

X' 






±1 


X 


X 


x' 



—— — « "> 

Prescribed- record-keepiirg • 
Systematic , reporting procedures "7- 


X 

x? 




f~" — 


X 
X 


X 
X 


* 


X 
X 


X 

*x 


1 








X 
' X 


X 
X 


X 


Form.fspecificity ■ ■ " / • 








.X 






'X 


X 


X 








X 




x, 
X 



0 

ERIC 
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.. .' • ' " * ' • SUCCESS ELEMENTS . . , ' * 

* . ' . v. .«/ ' ' .* . "*» ' > • ' • 

" • * ' • *. * , "FACTORS' CONTRIBUTING ' TO PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 

III. SCHOOt MANAGEMENT * ' „ '- . ' 

t . ' * ' - DISTRICT 
ADMINISTRATORS f 2 - 3 4 5 -"6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 




Principal's attitude: program support \ 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


x 


x 




'X 


y i 


y y 


Y 
A 


' Y 

A 


9 

*v * > 


- ' ' philosophical agreement 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


x 


x 








- X 


x 


X 


*" * • empathy for others . 


X 












X 


X. 


X 














nee4 recognition 


X 


X 


X- 


X 






X 


X 




X 


X 




X- 


X 




Communication: program staff /disciplinarians * 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 




2. 






X 


X 




X 




• t • Leadership for faculty Support, - ' » 


X 












* - 

X 


X 












X 




Consistent discipline policy * ■ 


X 






X 








X 














X 


M Positive program expectation 


X 






X 




-X 




'X 


X 






X 


X 


X 




'DISCIPLINE . ' «■ * • / ' < , ' * 






C 










g - Procedures: consistent application 


X 






X 


* 




^x 


X 
















< *5 humanistic approach 


X 






X 






X 


X 


X 








X 


/ 




- . , V Parent/staff input t to ^discipline code 








~r 




X 




X 
















- . v ' ' ' Administrative- willingness to adopt alternatives 


X 






X 








X 


X 






X 


X 


- X 




- • ' • Record-keeping: systematic 




* 




X 






X 


X 










X" 


X 




" * ' ^ * centralized - _ • r 


x' 


y 


y 


y 


y 




y 


y 


y 










Y 




\, ' : 

* r 

< 

♦ 

f 


. „ » 1 . to _ 

' • 1 • • • 
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' A. SAMPLE LETTER FOR CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 

(US'OE Letterhead) • " ^ 



♦ Dear, S 1 ' \ 

' ) ■ j ' . -\- 

The Office of 'Education is sponsoring a -study of Emergency School Aid Act 
funded programs to^educe disproportionate disciplinary actions against 
„ .minority^students. This' study * which Is being carried out\uQder contract 
^ .to USOE by JWK International Corporation^ arises out of. the national coqcern - 
for keeping'minorities in school. ^ It impart of an internal review of ' 
Office of Education programs anc} is' not a Title VI compliance review! 

' \>* " . f 

One school' system in your st4te; West Drange - Cove Consolidated* dependent 
% School District, is amortg" the 15 sites that will be visited for this project.. 
The*enclosed letter will be spnt to 'the superintendent oi 4 this system shortly' 

t # • A y 

As you. can see from the enclosed summary of *this~ project, this is a 
descriptive* study of ESAA projects undfrway 'xand not an evaluation of 
individual local projects. .Staff from JW& will visit the 5 sites' in April 
and May of this year. *" * , * ' VjPjr-* 

This study is being coordinated with the Committee on Evaluation and 

Information Systems *(CEIS) of the^ Council o£ Chief State School Officers 

and has EVAL Code number 345. ' * " ...v - # 4 

J •> * ' , v ^ 

If you should have any questions, please cal£ Mr, Robert* York .of the U.S. ' . 
Office of Education at Area -Code (202) 245-880 as soon as possible. 
Thank you for your consideration. ^ 

' , Sincerely,.- ' / . 



Shirley McCune 

Associate Commissioner for' jr . 
Equal Educational Opportunity Programs 



Enclosures 

• * 

r 

cc: CEIS Representative 

CEIS State Coordinator ' 
Cfiief State School Officer 



John W. Evanjs ^ 
'Assistant Commissioner for - * 
Evaluation and Diss£minat'ion\" * 



■ • A 



C 
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B. SAMPL? LETTER FOR LOCAL SUPERINTENDENTS 
(USOE Letterhead) . 



Dear 

The*JLS f Office of -Education is sponsoring a study of^Emergency School •' ' 
Aid Ac t> 'programs for reducing disproportionate disciplinary actions 
against minority students. Your program is among the 15' selected from 
79 that were funded this year for this' purpose, Ve would like to include 
your program in our stutfy. 

This is a national descriptive study, not an evaluation of your particular 
local project. As the enclosure indicates, the contractor for the study, 
JWK International Corporation, would* be spending a week in several of 
your .schools talking with #taff,, observing this program and examining 
k data collected on disciplinary matters. to 

'If you have any questions, please -call Robert York of the U.S. Office 
of Education a t, Area Code (202) 245-7997 or Dr. Elizabe^Haven at JWK 
International a t* St ea Code (703) 750-3240. 

Sincerely, 



Shirley McCune 

Associate Commissioner for Equal 
Educational Opportunity Programs 



John Jjf. Evans 

Assistant Commissioner for 
Evaluation and Dissemination- 



Enclosure . 

cc: Chief State School' Of ficer 
dElS Representative 



* 
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C< PREVIEW MATERIALS REQUESTED PROM SCHOOL DISTRICTS 1 



1. List of all schools in the system and the following types of 4 
information for each: grade span, minority enrollments by * 
race, total school enrollment, and identification of the 
schools which are involved in the project to reduce dispro-* * 
portionality in disciplinary actions Against minority - 
students. 

•2. Descriptive materials about this ESAA Program, including , 
results from surveys used to obtain data for the ESAA Basic 
Grant proposal. 

3. Copies of district and school forms, pupil records and re- - 
ferral forms,' and survey instruments for collecting and 

^J 0 ^ recording disciplinary information. These «are forms from 
V which statistics have been or will be compiled, and include 
w special survey instruments from state and federal sourpas. 

Completed sample forms will be extremely helpful in getting 
an idea of the way in which the information was reported. 

4. Copies of publications, reports, surveys, special studies, 
newspaper clippings, and other materials concerned with local 

> discipline problems. ^ ~j 

5. Summary tables qf disciplinary statistics, including trend 
data, which are not part of reports' previously mentioned. 

6*. Job descriptions for people interviewed in this study. 

7. All other relevant data (e.g., School Board minutes, district 
' memoranda describing procedure^ for collecting data at the . 
local level and for transmitting data from the .school to the 
superintendent's office. 



1* 



This is a guide for use in discussions with district contact 
person. These materials )should be obtained prior to the site 
visitation-. 
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D. OVERVIEW OF STUDY 



REDUQTION OF DISPROPORTIONATE "DISCIPLINARY ACTIONS 
• AGAINST, MINORITY STUDENTS ■ 

A. DESCRIPTIVE STUDY 



• A'.nationa^ study of programs concerned with keeping minority students in school and, 
more specif icaliy, with reducing disproportionate disciplinary actions taken against w 

. thetifis^ being conducted by the U. S. . Off ice of Education. The seriousness of this 
concern is documented in national statistics' released by the Office for Civil Rights. 
Whil^ Mack students comprise about 15^ percent of the total student population, they 
Recount for 28 percent of the total number of* one-time suspensions, 32 percent of 
multiple "suspension^ and 34 percent of expulsions. , ^ 

-^Seventy nine school systems receiving funds under thej^ Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) 

* for the 1979-1980 school year listed as a purpose of their programs the reduction of 
disproportionate disciplinary actions against minority students. From that list, 15 
programs have been selected. These selected programs include a diversity of activi- 
ties, beyotid academic remediation and show evidence of the maintenance of comprehen- 
sive records on disciplinary actions. 

; . 

Proj ect 6b j ectives » « „ 

The study^ i^ expected to provide the following: 

• .Description of the scfppe of program activities funded under theESAAj Program. 

• * Identification of program elements that appear to be ^successful in reducing 
9 disciplinary actions against minority students^ * ' 

• Assessment of loc'al measures used for reporting disciplinary actions. 
> ° 

- Project Procedures 0 , * * 

.The contractor for this study is JWK International Corporation, a research firm - 
. located, in "Anna ndale, Virginia. Five professional staff members from this company 
will visit the 15 sites during March and April of 1980. They will talk with local 
ESAA project directors, school principals and staff members concerned with maintain- 
ing^ scipline* and discipline rercords. They will also, have informal discussions 
with E'eachers and students involved l^i or affected- by ESAA programs. No more than 

• three schools will be visited in any one school system. 4 




Use oi> ; Results . t ' . 

• * dt* • ^ 

This project is not an evaluation of local ESAA ^programs. It is a« descriptive study 
of projects currently in operation. What we learii should be' helpful to other school 
systems involved with similar programs. . What we learn about recordkeeping and the * 
accuracy of. the disciplinary statistic^ available will be important in any future 
data collection efforts. The results of this study may bemused later in designing a 
more comprehensive assessment of future* ESAA programs in this area.- 



erJc : ; 
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INTRODUCING: Dr. , Elizabeth Yf. Haven * ' 1 

, Senior Associate • j 
, JWK International Corporation 
Annandale, VA 22003 

# 

• 

Dr. 'Haven has been in education over 25 years.. Her experiences 

inc^ucls teaching and -chairing a high school "mathematics department, 

conducting research for a state education association, monitoring 

national testing and research" programs, and directing studies for 

Government and other nonprofit associations. 

> % \ . * 

o « 

Dr. Haven has also been lecturer for workshops in testing, and 
consultant for Ford Foundation and other Governmental agencies. • 
She is currently. project director of the USOE descriptive study 
of £SAA funded programs to reduce disproportionate disciplinary; ' 
actions against minority sttfdents. t * • 



INTRODUCING: Ms. Sondra Cooney . . 

„ Associate 
JWK International Corporation- 
« Annandale, VA 22003 

* 

Ms, Cooney has an extensive s'chool- related background. 

She taught for eight years* in a variety of settings in, 

Illinois and California, Her experience includes working • 

in self-contained classrooms, horizontal team teaching, 

^and multi-age team teaching. She was a Master Team Leader 

> and Supervising Teacher in a M.A,E* program, * 

» 

'Ms, Cboney spent four years in a state' education agency 
in the Bureau of Technical Assistance, In this capacity, 
she coordinated statewide program^ in such areas as con- 
sumer education, social studies education and adolescent 
pregnancy. She also ^assisted local educational agencies 
in program development' in all areas, 

Ms,, Cooney has served^ as a consultant with such organiza- 
tions as the Merrimac Education. Center, .Brown University and 
the Office of Adolescent Pregnancy Programs, U,S, Public 
Healttt "Service (HEW) , 1 



INTRODUCING: 



Mr. Thomas Oliver 

Research Analyst 

JWK International Corporation 

Annandale, VA 22003 



Mr. Oliver has had a number of years of experience in 
public education. As -a teacher, he worked with handicapped 
ax\d gifted "students. t As a state 'education oftice employee, 
he provided technical assistance to local education agencies 
arid school districts in the areas of program development and 
evaluations 



Most recently*, Mr. Oliver has participated in a number of 
studies: visiting over 60 local education agencies throughout 
the United States and interviewing approximately 700 adminis- 
trators, teachers an# parent slT~ _ " _ 

4 

Mr. Oliver i% an interviewer for the US0E descriptive study 

of ESAA funded programs to reduce disproportionate disciplinary 

actions against -minority students. 
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INTRODUCING: , . Miss Maygaret McMullen 
. Associate 
JWK International Corporation 
Annandale* VA^ 22003 . 



Miss McMullen's 16 years of- experience as a practitioner 
in the public schools of 'Virginia has' included wbrking 
with students in urbah, suburban and rural settings. Her 
teaching experience has included working with students in ' 
self-contained classrooms and multi-age and team teaching . 
grouping patterns, as. well as'tfith students from varied 
economic background^. ' . " 

Most recently, Miss McMtfllen was pAncipal of .a large, 
urban elementary school .having a minority population in 
excess pf 60%. In this role/ she supervised special educa- 
tion programs'* for educable mentally retarded, learning 
disab led-. and .emotionally ^disturbed^students ._jTn. addition , 
she also worked with ESAA and Title* I programs. t > 

Miss McMullen has served as a consultant with such organiza- 
tions^as the Southern Association of Colleges and Universities 
and USOE. She is currently an interviewer for .the USOE • 
descriptive study of ESAA funded programs to reduce dispropor- 
tionate disclplinaty actions against minority students. 
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INTRODUCING: 



Mr. Thomas Dial 
Research Associate ' 
JWK International Corporation 
~Amiandale, VA 22003 



Mil. Dial is a research sociologist, tiith an extensive 
background ' in interviewing respondents for numerous ^, 
researchpro^ects. As a researcher, he has concentrated 
on Janafyzing' social problems with an emphasis on the . 

c • * 

effects of various aspects of socioeconomic stratifica- 
iion on these problems. Most recently, Mr.- Dial has 
worked on a detailecf analysis -<^f the characteristics of 
welfare families for the Office of Research ,pid J^atistics 
of the Social Security Administratidft. He has also been a 
college instructor. * 



Mr. Dial is presently Completing^ a doctoral dissertation 
in social relatipns at The Johns Hopkins University. He is 
an interviewer for the USOE descriptive study of ESAA funded 
programs to reduce disproportionate disciplinary. actions 
against minority students. 
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£. • INTERVIEW CHECK LIST 



LEA 



DATE 



SCHOOL BUILDING 



(Circle 



NT 
one) 



MAME" OF PERSON INTERVIEWED r 



•GRADES _^ 

9H0NE ( » M 



Area 



TITLE 



?A 



OR 



P / D 
-- (Cirjrfle^ne) 



SR 



PS 



STAFF 



IV. CLIMATE 



0 



D» 



1. Preservice training for job 

2. Inservice" training for job 

3. Work experience 

4. -Job description , 

5. -Job satisfaction 



J 



School and sta^l? racial composition £ 
Desegregation' hffetQry 
3.3. Effect of desegregation on discipline 
34. Perceptions: .racial climate/human s , ✓ 



- 31. 
-32. 

3.3 
34. 



JLlT SCHOOL DISCIPLINE (Po 



)\icy>i,,'statii 



ticsj 



.relations 



D 6. Need for 2SAA* Project " v NP> 

D 7. District S building policies 

"* 3. Formulators of policy > 

9. ( Influence, 'of state regulations 'o. 

.... , 

- — 10. Definitions of ||Lsciplinary measures 
— 11.,, Punishments for trarfsgres%ion& 

12. Code administration (flexibility) 

D : — 13. Most common offenses ) j 

D 14. Student -offenses & punishments by 



";#V\- 

..15, % Percen£5 
ounished 



HI. ^RECORDKEEPING 



of minor.i ties/nonmi nor i ties 




History ' 
Student referral process t ' 
Fonnfe & their uses 
Types of data and dates 
Defi/nitions of* terms 

finition compatibility .across forms 





22. 


Form compatibility across school/LEA/ " 
* SE^/Federal levels „ 


p — 


23. 


* . 
Recofding procedures s quality control 


p — 


24. 


Transmitting procedures-district/ 
school ' , 




25. 


Procedures for aggregating statistics 


D 


26. 


Types of summary 'statistics 




27. 


Use of summary statistics 


D 


23. . 


< 

Trend data ' . . . . * 



35. ^Ra'cial incidents in school 

35. facial incidents in community 

V. ESflA PROGRAM . * «• 

* -37. Impetus for project 
38. Program overview 

39. Program ^qais * • 

40. Specific activities 

41. Method of ^implementation 

— 42. Types of positions * 

43. New staff added 

— — 44. Staff training. 

.45. Special materials used "V 

— — 46. ^Problems encount«£ed 

- — 47. -CnWe &'.«made ? < 

. 48. Changes anticipated m - " ■ 

— 49. Goals achieved . 

— — SO . ' Activities" impacting schoo^tiscipline 
51. Evidence of program effectiveness 

52* Evidence of support: staf5, students/, 

* parents 

53. Evaluation methods 



4 



NOTE l: f A' line, preceding an item means, that^ this 
must be> addressed in the discussions. 
P lease % check when this condition has 
been fulfilled. 4 1 

NOTE 2: A "D" preceding a line indicates that a 

* v -document should be obtained.' Some of * 

• '.these documents 'may be statistical 

tables . 1 



2,9. 
30. 



Chanjjis in procedures " 

Problems/recommendations for 
imorove'ment * • 



\ (Interviewer) 



c 



f 
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♦ « 
Pro j ect : descriptive Study of ESAA Funded Programs &> Reduce Dis- 
proportionate-. pisciplinary Actions 'Agaiast? Minority 
' ■ * Students ' 0 - 

Project 'Director : .Elizabeth W. Haveu 



Date; . June 4, ,1980 



' « - ^ • ..F?\ 0 Jl T If I N E • F £ R 



.< SITE -V^>S I T A T/I 0 N'S 
- — — — — - * 

• (cks% Studies) 



<3 



■I. ' INTRODUCTION (SETTING > ' , 

x A. District demographics 

(E.g.., number of .schools by^rade level, percent enrollment by 
race, local conditions) ^ * 

r- * ' 

JB. Interviewees demographics m 1 
A * (E.g., number, percent minority,* qualifications) 
♦ — - * * . j T 

Ct District cTimate % ' * • *\ $ * 

a * ' " * r 

. * 1. Hisfcory of desegregatioft' . 

2. Staff perceptions of ratial climate 

: \ " " .- # 

a. Relationship between job responsibility- and attitudes . 
; toward. racial climape 

3\ 'Racial Incidents 

' ' • 'a •• • / 

41. DISCIPLINE AT THE DISTRICT LEVEL ' ^ 
A, Discipline Code , "X 

• ■ . . * TJ 

. k _ ' 1. Basid provisions 
i , 2, Administration . 7 > 

3/ - State laws affecting Code 

0 B. Record-keeping * ' « \ 1 v 

- . <. • • 

- 1. Reporting procedures * * ^ 
.2. Forms used 
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& « 





• 


- " * /" . . " T5=' 




f 


0 


, : A 

\r * * • 








a. Office for Civil Rights information 




t 


b. Other > 






• 


'4. Problem areas ^ y 






... : 


III. ESAA DISCIPLINE PROJECT (OVERVIEW) 


4 






Origin/need 








1, Suspension statistics* by race 






» B. Project description 

a* 






« 


' 1. Goals 


a 




• 


J 2. Activities 




t 




/ 

# C. Implementation 




• • a 




1. Administrative support.- 


* 

« 


• 

• 




2. . Staffing^ 






,s 


* 3. Pre-service and iij-service 


training 




• \ 
1 


*'4. Other 


s 


* 


4 * 

*** K 


D.^ Project {fed if ications 
i. Changes made 






1 

*» 


2. Changes proposed c 
. E* Evaluation 

< - : 


* ' 1 


t 


I. Statistics 

a 








, 2. Surv.eys „' % 








/ . * . % 
*3.* 'Otjjjter 




* 


\ ■ 

■ ■ 


> 
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• 

* 

* 

• * 
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IV. SITE, VISITATIONS IN TARGET SCHOOLS 

X&epprt separately by schodl: School #1 - selected by district; 
School #2, - selected at random) , ^ * 

^A. School demographics 

1 (E.g., type of "School, percerrt enrollment by race, percent staff 



by race, special problems) 

B. Discipline at the school jLevel 

1. Administration 

2. Record-keeping ' 

a. Procedures * 

b. Forms used ^ 

c. Problem areas 

C. ESAA Discipline Project 

1. Type .of facility (*es) 

2. Staff" 

^a. Qualifications 
b. Other characteristics 

3. Program guidelines 
* 4. Activities, observed 

5. 'Staff reactions to project 

a. Successful components 

( 

~~ r ~p» Problem areas 
s 6. project modifications * 
7. '"Project record-keeping 
^ a. Reporting procedures 

b. - Forms us*ed^ 0 

c; Form modifications. 

* * 

, d. Problem areas 



SITE VISITATIONS XN NON-TARGEJ SCHOOLS/ v " 

A. School demographics ■ * * 

(E.G., type of school, percent enrollment by race, percent staff 
by race, area served, special problems). 

B, Discipline 1 ' at the school level 

1. Administration 

2. , Record-keeping 

a. Procdflures * • 

^^__Jj. Forms used • • 

c. Problem areas 
g, • Special programs and/or techniques for maintaining discipline 
D. Other (comments, perceptions, reactions, etc/) - v 



VI, OTHER ACTIVITIES RELATED TO DISCIPLINE (state and locally - funded) 
r 

u- ' * ¥ 
" A, Alternative Education programs . 

B. Special projects (community and school) 



Vn. /"SUMMARY , 

A, Factors contributing to project success 

Problem areas in record -keeping 
C. Relevant comments *^ 

■ v 

* 

Attachments to this^Einal report will include the following : 

— ■ 1 5 : 

* I| Selected program materials 

II. Selected data collection forms - - - 

Ill, Selected references " 



f 



4 * "* 

4, " ♦ 

? * * ' * * * APPE-NDIX „_ IV 

4 



SAMPLE DISCIPLINE REPORTING FORMS 

A-B. * Office Referral Forms (2) , » ^ .. , . . . . 

C : Student Discipline Report to Parents* \ 
D. Notification of ^Out-o'f-School, Suspension (letter,) 

*E« Notification of Suspension. 

* - * • 

F-G. Suspension Summary Sheets" (2) \ . . 

H. Home Visitation Report. ■ / .... 1 .... =T 
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A. OFFICE REFERRAL FDRM 



Student referral 



. DATE. 
NAME. 



GRADE. 



Date 



PERIOO- 



TEACHER^REF ERRING . 



( 1 INSTIGATING A RGHT OR FIGHTING IN CLASSROOM 

+ \' ) USE OF TOBACCO. DRUGS. OR ALCOHOL ON SCHOOL 
GROUNOS OR SCHOOL BUS 

( ) INAPPROPRIATE CLOTHING OR APPEARANCE / 

( ) OFFENSIVE LANGUAGE 

» 

{ ) REFUSING' TO COMPLY WITH ANY REASONABLE 
REQUEST OF A TEACHER OR SCHOOL PERSONNEL 

i( ) STRIKING A TEACHER OR OTHER SCHOOL PERSON- 
NEL 

* *» 

( ) COMMITTING ACT OF DEFIANCE. EITHER !N LAN- 
^ ' GUAGE OR ACTION 



( I UNEXCUJED TARDY OR ^8SENCES M UMBER 
i ) CHEATING OR DISHONESTY ON SCHOOL WORK 

f I STEALING*' 

i 

EXPLANATION 




*APL4£iA Tim* —s 



r FORGING OR USING FORGED NOTES OR EXCUSES 

) INVOLVEMENT WITH FIREWORKS OR OTHER EX- 
PLOSIVES 

) CARRYING OR USING INSTRUMENTS TO DO BODILY 
HARM - 

«i • 

) UNAUTHORIZED PRESENCE OURIMG TRUANCY OR 
SUSPENSION* ON SCHOOL GROUNDS ' 

) THREATENING* A- .TEACHER OR OTHER SCHOOL 
PERSONNEL o 

) .INITIATING FALSE FIRE ALARMS OR OTHER FALSE 
ALARMS 

) WILFUL DEFACING OR OESTROYING OF SCHOOL 
PROPERTY PUPIL OR PARENTS ARE REQUIRED TO 
PArcOST OF REPAIRS OR REPLACEMS-\ t 



) OTHER 



REFERRED JO: { > ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL 



' ( ) PRINCIPAL 

9 



( ) COUNSELOR 
> I HAVE DONE THE FOLLOWING: 

( r 1 CONFERENCE WITH PUPIL ^BIFORE OR AFTER SCHOOL. 
, ( ) 2. NO?E OR PROGRESS REPORT TO PARENT.. 

( ) 3. CALL TO PARENT. * \ 



OTHER . 



TE 4 CHER RECOMMESDA TIOX 



( ) 1. COUNSELED 
( ) 2. PU^TIVE ACTION > 
»( ) 3* SUSPENSION; 



\ 



ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION TAKEN 



( ) 6. 00 NOT READMIT TO YOUR CLASS UNTIL CLEARED 
'BY THE OFFICE. * 



( ) 7.. OTHER OR RECOMMENDATION. 



, "J ( I •«4. (A) PARENTS WERE CONTACTED 
i" .' * IB) PARENT CONFERENCE SCHEDULED 

V'V f 1 S^PSYCHOLOGJCAL EVALUATION RECOMMENDED 
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Administrator or Counselor 



< 



B. OFFICE REFERRAL FORM 



cantigny h y c on 9-4»n 



WRITE FIRMLY WITH BALL POINT PEN 

STUDENT REFERRAL 



STUDENT'S NAME (LAST) 



(FIRST) 



CLASS 



DATE 



esmoo 



ROOM 



TEACHER 



OATSS OF PREVIOUS REFERRALS 



STEPS TAKEN' BY TEACHER , 

Q VERSAL WARNING 

Q R EP* F £«AL TO SUPERVISOR 

Q PHONE CAUL. OR NOTE TO PARENTS* 

P] OETENTION WITH TEACHER 

Q PARSN T-7EACHER CONFERENCE 
— » * 

LJ OTHER (SPECIFY) . 



.REFERRAL SPECIFICS 



ACtlON TAKEN BY DEAN 



AOOITIONAL, COMMENTS 



, QJ CONFERENCE WITH PUPIL (VERBAL, WARNING) 
0 I^HONE CALL OR NQTE TO PARENTS 
£] OEAN'S CONFERENCE * 
Q PRE-SUSPENSION C9NFERENCE 
Q PRINCIPAL'S CONFERENCE - 
Q REFERRAL TO CUIOANCE 



> 



OATE 



.SIGNATURE. 



c - DISCIPLINE REPORT TO PARENTS 
STUDENT DISCIPLINE PEPORT SHEET 



HIS. 13.04 
Rtvi«w 3-SO 
Rtvise^ 12-79 









o 












student's nam^ 


SEX 


ESE STUDENT ' 


DATE OF INCIDENT 


TIME, 


• 


course/grade 








YES NO [ 










SCHOOL * 


• RACE' / 


REFERRED 


BY: 


TITLE 




> 


WH BLK I NO • ORIENT 

□ □ a 


SP. 
□ 







NOTICE TO PARENTS ^ 

1. The purpose* of this report is to inform you of a disciplinary incident involving your child. 

2. You are urged to appreciate the action taken and to cooperate with the corrective action initiated. 



3£A2fltt&l pop Referral; ' 

G Cutting Glass 

G Excessive Tardiness 

□ Skipping School 

□ Use of Profanity 

□ Fighting 

Comments: 



□ Destruction of School Property 

□ Possession or Use of Controlled 

Substance 

□ Verbal Abuse, Student _ Teacher 

□ Threatening, Students _ # Teacher 

□ Other ; 



□ Glassroom Disrupt i on 
'□ Defiance of Authority 

□ Concealing a Weapon . 

□ Rude/Discourteous 

□ Stealing 

□ Smoking 



' .^ AfTTOM Ty PM Prior to Rfsfrral: 



*□ Held Conference with Student 

□ Sent Previous Report Home 

□ Other/ 



Q Consulted Counselor \ 
□ Telephoned Parent \ 



□ Detained Student after School 
'*□ Changed Student's Seat 

□ Held Coherence with Parent 



TO Rf CTflPtFrPi ay STUDBIT ♦ 

Have you been informed of charges against you? YES HO 

Have ycu beem given the opportunity to tell your version? YES NO < 

Student's statement: ^ 



Student's Signature 



.□ Regrets Incident, Cooperative 

□ Hill make up Time 
,□ Conference wim Supil 

□ In Lieu of Suspension, ^Parent Conference ReouestSd. Date 

! □ Suspension (Board School ■ J> !Jo^ of Days i 



□ Refebreo to- Counselor 

□ Conference with Parent 

□ R£f£9red to Special Program 



j Time . 



□•Work Assignment 

□ Detention a . , 

□ Administrative Counseling 



(If Board ^suspended, student was advised q* hearing to be held at ^\rea Office. YES NO r «> 

*Q Corporal Punishment administered by witnessed by \ — 

/ □ Other Action taken: : _J 1 — : 



Time student was returned^ to xlass 
(Retain this form \h your^ school) 



HHITE-PARgNT 

: DCF 12/79' 



GAHARYtOffice 



DATE 



\ ADMINISTRATOR'S MGNAJJJRE : 7 

PIHK-Teacher v v GOLDENROD -Guidance 
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139 * 







*** 'O 




« it 




4 




* 

o 


* t * 

D* NOTIFICmON OF 0UT-0F-SCH00L 


SUSPENSION. 


* 

• 

t 

t ♦ 


f 






• 

Date: 


» 

* 


« 

* 




.'/< 


* 

School: / 












Parent/Guardian 

1 - 7— 




• * Student : * 
Grade:* _ 








* 

» 

b-ear 


> 

» • 












I regret to inform you that on, \ 




, your son/daughter/ward; • " 






Was charged with the following serious misconduct: * 

\ 








V • 


/ » 




I 


t r 


V 


* 


c > On ^ a hearins/cohf erence was* held in" mv office that 
\ /^jCh di;e process procedures.. 


complied 


* 


Section 232.26, Florida Statutes* provides that a school principal may suspend a student 
* for wilful disobedience, for ope» defiance of x authority of a member of the staff, for use 
of prof^^or obscene, language, for other serious misconduct, and for repeated misconduct 
of a less serious nature and for other acts 'specif ied in Section (1) Student Conduct Code 
Policy '5. 18 3 provided the suspension does not exceed (10) days. 




* * 


On the b'asi's'of substantial evidence available to jne supporting the above charges, I ' ' 
am hereby suspending from school attendance for a oeriod 






of days- effective! 




through 




• > 


» 


" ' \. * . ^ 

Your son/daujhtfer witl^Ve in violafiioh o£ this suspension ji fee/she is on the school* 

premises- withouf prfior permissiotf from this of fide* ' ' / * ' -1 . m . ~* * 




.0, , 


It /is most " important «tthat s you counsel with the Dean prior to 


». -» ^ ■ 






'; . . returning to school:. 


i 

* 


• 

* 


k 








Sincerely-, 

* j 


« 

t 






V 




• 


Brincipal/Desi^nee 


r 


* 

> « 


~. * * ♦ 

' (Check One)- 








. School )\o. ^ . 


Student No. 


Beginning Date of 
Suspension 

* 


ivoe oq csus 


Mo. of Days 






i 






• «" ■*» „ x * 






1 f 
1 ♦ i 






T-^E^CnC ' J # ^»h^tA^^t;^6rMnrSfctoql;. Qanary- Area ;|P^-Guidance ; Gold-Security jjo'*; 



: \ 

E. NOTIFICATION OF SUSPENSION 

SUSPENSION NOTICE 



Date 



NAME OF STUDENT 




RACE 


' .SEX ' CiRADF 


— 


PARENT • 




* 

PHONE. 


4 




ADDRESS 










CITY 


STATE 




zip r.nnp - 




SUSPENSION REFERRED BY 4 











Has student had prior suspension? Yes 'No. 



If yes, number of suspension 



TYPE OF SUSPENSION: ^ ' 

Q HOMlE . Student may -return to school when accompanied by a parent for a qonference. 



□ SCHOOL ^ Number of days suspended 



Student may return on Mo, 



.Day. 



.Yr. 



□ DISCIPLINARY Student-must report for a disciplinary hearing on ■ 1 

COMMITTEE* 1 ~ : mo. oay yr. 
To be held at ! * 



at 



TIM6 



SPECIFIC CHARGE AGAINST STUDENT (state in objective terms) 



*The student must attend this hearing ancj may be accompanied by the parents* The student may produce witnesses 
.on his/her behalf 'and may cross examine witnesses appearing against him/her. fie/she. may be represented by 
, legal counsel at his/her expense. v " * ♦ 



.COPIES::, , \ 
Student - white " v < 
Mailed to ^afen*- canary^ 
Central Office - ptnk . 
Principal's Office ~ goldenrod 
i ' - ; ^ ■ ' 



Principal's Signature 

V For Central Office use only: 

J 4 ' 
Category of Suspension \ L_ 



\ . 



< 


Year ' . 

Rate 


' ft 

*. SUSPENSION SUMMARY SHEET SrhmT , 

/ • * ' MnVith Grade* 




ITEMS 




TOTAL 


Bl, 

Female 


ack 

Maje 


Female 


nish 

Male 


As 

Female 


ian 

Male 


,Amer. 

Female 


Indian 

Male 


Wl 

Female 


lite 




* 

1. Enrollment , , • 






















Male 


to * 

a 
w 

w . 
to 

M 

o 
en 

CO 

m 

w 
w 

H 


II. Reasorts . ' *S1 
1. A. Attendance Class and/or school truancv < \ 




\ 
















* 




• 2.B. Acaressive Behavior ws Stnrient *]®A&$&$8£? * • 










\ 














3. The use of deroqatorv racial lanquage; race batfinq ' % 






u 








I 










4. Feeling girls breast, buttock, or other unacceptable liberties'*^ 
























5. frying to kiss Peers yv/o consent. « 4 










• 










<*- 




6. Throwing snowballs at Peers, staff, vehicles, etc. 










• 














7. Aggressive Behavior 


vs Employee a F ^IPi fc r?o h ^^Dte ,s 
























8. Defiance: dlsresoect of 


iuth.: refusal to obev instructfons 
























9. DisruDtion of classes: oeneral misconduct 
























-} % 

&t 

s >#. 
'» '•" ^ 


• 10. D. 'Bfefusal Not dressina for P.E. 
























* 1 1. Not servina detentions 


























>> 12. Refusina oaddlina 


* 
























<* 

13. E. Personal Offenses Unacceptable JanQuade. to include vestures 






— ^- 




















14. Smokina, or the possession of tobacco 
























15. Usjnq alcohol or the possession of • " * • . » 


























16. Drua possession, or under the influence 
























1 7. Carrvina concealed weapon, or the use of . - 
























18. Forqina and/or stealina passes • w * * ~ 


















- 






19. Forqina nofes from home 
























20. F. Stealing Takinathinas without permission * 
























21. G. Other (Explain on reverse side) m ■ 




WPP 




















III. Reason Totals 


























IV.. Multi-reason Suspensions 



























V. SUSPENSION TOTAL , / 


























VI. SUSPENSION REPEATERS (See instructions) ' * ' 
























VII. NET SUSPENSIONS (V-VI = VII). . • '* 
























VIII. % of Suspensions 






i 














***** 






IX. Net Droi>-Outs ' 




























f 



P./ SUSPENSION SUMMARY SHEET (CONTfNUED) 



» > 

X. SUSPENSIONS - NUMBER' OF STUDENTS SUSPENDED |K U aml9 12) BY RACIAL/ETHNIC CATEGORY Dulimiion «| suspension is an exclusion bom education lor up lo 
10 scIuk)I days (to( Cnicaijo, tip 10 20 school duys). Dalmitions on lacial/odmic catecjorii^ are ijivon under iium E* Do not include "in school" suspensions when* reyular sdiool 
wofk and credits arc continued. • '««..- 
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PROGRAM DESCRIPTION , - » 

Affective* Education Centers evolved from a program initially funded 
by a local group and subsequently funded by the district. Th^l^asic com- 
ponents of this in-school alternative to suspension are remedial instruc- 
tion, affective education, teacher training, and parental involvement. 

Affective Education Centers provide isolation from peers for a maxi- 
mum of 15 students. The Centers are classrooms managed by a tAUher and 
instructional aide, both of whom received Teacher Effectiveness Training" 
as well as in-servicG training in behavior^ modification, strategies in 
confrontation techniques, values clarification, reality therapy, and 
understanding Of learning theory. * 

The program philosophy is non-punitive and the guidelines are flexi- 
ble. Privileges are limited in the center,* and at present ther* is no 
restriction on the number of days a student may remain in it. Teachers 
are committed to prevention^and resolution of b^havjLor problems. Students 
are helped to 'develop Individualized Educational Plans as a means of 
teaching them how to accept responsibility for their behavior. To support 
instructional 'activities, * program staff are provided funds to purchase 
supplemental materials. Community Resource Persons visit -homes and try 
.to, bring parents into the school through workshops and evening classes v 
While resource sliaff concentrate on students assigned to the centers, 
they also follow, up referrals pf students considered potential candidates 
for suspension. Staff also use the services of, community facilities and 
social -services a^nd of alternative . education programs. - * 



TARGET GROUP 

In this first y^r, Affective Education Renters serve students in 
seven of .the^district \ s" 12 secondary schools. Selected, high ^schools have 
large numbers of minority students whose rate of suspension exceeded that 
of non-minority studerits. * • 



4 • ' • 

STAFF a i, * 

v - 

The^taff 'includes a Project Manager who commits half of her/his* time 
to this effort, .a Coordinating Teacher who works with school principals, 
and several Community Resource Persons who serve as school liaisons with 
parents ,and local* agencies. . Two Affective Education Coordinators are re- 
sponsible for preparing training materials and getting up, workshops and 
special courses for district* personnel. Each of "the seven centers is man- 
aged by^a* teacher and an instructional aide. 

i 
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PROJECT: Alternative Learning Centers 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION - - 

Alternative Learning Centers, in-school alternati\^^tQ suspension,' 
are managed by one professional staff member. .The program^ while not 
punitive, seeks to serve students in, a highly structuXed'Vet flexible ' 
environment, gach center is self-contained and uses' all locally avail- 
able resources* * - 



Certain activities are common to all Alternative Learning Centers; 
however^ specific activities vary, isince each school's administration 
granjts'the ESAA personnel a degree °of autonomy. Each ^student is" given 
a pre- and. post-placement attitude survey. Individual pMfrs are devel- 
oped to define academic and behavioral needs, and related -activities are 
prescribed. Cognitive needs are met through teacher assistance, though 
regular^classroom's tend to function more as enforced study*halls in which 
regular academic assignments are ^completed. Affective and social needs 
are met through individual and group counseling sessions. Commercially 
developed self-injflj: uctional materials dealing with, interpersonal rela- 
tions, self-perception^ cultural differences, and values are also used. 
'Ifhile parents are informed of the student 1 s ' placement and needs, they 
are not iKvolvedin the operation of the program^ * m , r - 



TARGET GROUP 



In this first year, Alternative /Learning Centers serve students in 
seven of the district's 15 * junior and senior high schools. Schools were 
selected on the basis of disproportional minority suspensions and commun- 
ity* willingness to participate in the program, % S J£ \ t 

STAFF ^ . 

The staff includes, a program directo* who performs ^oth^p/ddministra- 1 1 
tive duties for the central of fice,- a .program supervisor who monitors' the 
program and gives support arid assistance to perspnneL, and seven classroom 
managers. Each classroom manager has a ^aidatlc'e' an<T counseling degree anc 
has had training in* transactional analyses, reality therapy, and contin- 
gency management,, 4 * . 
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PROJECT:' Alternative Resource Centers 



'PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



*M Alternative Resource Centers provide non-puni^ve.,\ in-scjiool alterna-.. 
jjjFves to suspension. ' Each target school has one classroom,, managed by a 
professional" staff member assisted by an aide., 'Program staff provide a 
structured environment* in which students complete daily" academic assign- 
ments, revive academic assistance,' and participate in group 2nd individ^ • 
ual 'couhseirhg. The progr&nrS^goal is to Improve each student's problem- 
solving ability. This is achievedjjhv encouraging students to forecast 
the consequences" of their 'beha'vior amd that of others, to explore alter- 
native behavior 'and forecast outcomes in hypothetical *and real situations, 
and. to develop specif ic» plans vhich ma^ change students' attitudes and 
behavior- in ahd out of school. The program emphasizes "returning students 
to their regular classrooms as soon as possible. 

TARGET GROUP 4 . * . 

« ^Tn this first year, Alternative Resource^tenters serve students 'in 
s'even of 18 junior and senior high schools^ Schools selected had shown 
an ability to easily adapt new programs to. their- organizational structure 
and hadcdisf>rb*portional minority representation in students receiving 
disciplinary punishment*. , ^ ■ 



- The' staff includes a ^federal programs administrator who monitors and 
assists the ptogram operation, a- program director charged with monitoring 
staff and individual school- activities , program .supervisors who facilitate 
program operation, and one prof essional -and a,ide who manage the centers. 
, Each stafif member has a graduate degree, whil£ aides have obtained^ at least 
a .bachelor's degree. Various academic disciplines 4 are represented. 
» • 1 
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PROJECT: Center^for Human Relations Development 



\ 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



The Center for Human Relations Development program was designed to 
involve parents in the schools and*to help children understand and coope- 
rate with others. The program consists of four components: staff devel- 
opment and training, parent afnd community liaison, counseling for elemen- 
tary students, and human relations counseling for secondary students; 

^- * ■ * 

Activities designed to meet the goals of the four components in- 
clude training workshops for staff and parents, individual and small 
group. counseling for students and staff, class demons tratious , home 
visits, advisory committee meetings, school open houses, and teachet- 
'parent conferences. Target schools also receive services from' a certi- 
fied counselor and community liaison aide. 

* • . * 

The philosophy .of the program "is non-punitive and is based on the' . 
ideal of a child-centered, humanistic model of education. P^-service ' 
and in-service training for school and project staff include experiences 
based -on principles of reality therapy and Teacher Effectiveness Training. 
All minority students and any students identified by administrators as 
haying disciplinary problems are scheduled for home visits from the f 
•community liai/son aide* Counselors provide assistance to students with 
disciplinary problems and demonstrate' classroom management strategies «■ to 
school faculties. Project staff conduct Parent Effectiveness Training 
workshops promoting parental involvement. 



TARGET GROUP • 

'In its first ye§r, the Center foz^fiuman Relations Development serves 
ten Qf fourteen schools within the district, /students at elementary, 
middle/ junior high; and senior high levels are served by the project. 
Rates of minority suspension and corporal punishment were t,hh basis 'for 
select<ion*of these schools. ~ fe 



STAFF * „ 

staff includes a director, secretary, four elementary school % 
counselors , * thtee secondary school counselors, a community liaison 
coordinator,, and four community liaison aides. Counseling certification 
is required for the eight professional staff members, and the six 
paraprof ess^Lonals are selected f rom'parents^ in the 'community. * * 
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PROJECT: Classrooms for Development and Change (CDC) 



PROQRAM DESCRIPTION # . § m \ ' 

Classrooms for Development dnd Change provide an alternative to out- 
olf-school suspension. .The structured environment of CDC is one in whiclj . 
students benefit from continuing their regular academic* work and receiving 
counseling designed to identify and Resolve underlying problems. \ Referral 
'to other support Staff or. social service agencies is provided if deemed 
necessary ' by CJ)C staff. 

\ School administrators generally place students^in CDG classrooms for 
3 days; however placement may be for as long as 10 daya. 'Assignment 
ranges from all day to a portion hf the regular schooi°day. When a 
student returns" to school after having been suspended, CDC may be used 
diiring a re-entry period. Isolation from peers during placement is a 
basic element of CDC. Students, adherg to specific rules and their privi- 
leges^ are* limited whilie they' are assigned to the^Center. 

Parents receive a letter irjforming them of student assignment and 
are telephoned by CD(f staff. * 



TARGET GROUP ' * '' - 

In the/third jear pf operation, ' Classrooms for Development and Change 
serve students attending 16 of tihe district's 23,' secondary^schools. % . 
initially, programs *ttere placed in schools with high suspension rates ana"" 
principals Vbo " supported the program. * * _ 

STAFF ^ . • 

_ « » 

T?ie> program is' supervised by the district's £SAA administrator . * m 
Each center is managed" by 'a professional-xfith teacher certification and a - 
full-eime paraprof.essional# Staff development *has included topics- such '* 
as cultural -awareness, counseling* techniques, andjreality therapy. 

• ■ ■■ •' ..A .' • ■ ' 
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PROJECT: Cbnflict Resolution Centers (CRC) 

> V 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION *. 

Conflict Resolution Centers provide an in-school alternative to 
.suspension. Program components* include academic remediation, teacher 
training, parent training^ and extracurricular activities. Students in 
the centers are. isolated, from peers. Two Resource Specialists .and two 
aides in" each center counsel students and assit them with -s<^hoolworkJ 

The program philosophy -is non-punitive and oriented towaM values v 
clarification. 'Students are noE necessarily assigned to th^CRC for. 
fixed time periods and niay visit the centers voluntarily, 



In-service teacher training emphasiz'es the relationship between 
teacher expectations and student learning. Parent Effectiveness Training 
is offered to parents and ESAA advisory committee members. The ad^ison 
committed is actively involved in the planning and implementation of tSf 
activities, especially the' extracurricular activities. 



TARGET GROUP ' * 4 

* ♦ * * " ' 

In this third yqar of funding, thjere is a Conflict* Resolution Center 
in each of the district's five middle, schools, which were targeted because 
Jof the high' rates of suspension and <lisproportionate numbers of minority 
students 'being suspended. ... 



STAFF 



*At the district level/' the* ESAA- staff includes -a coordinator, an 
evaluator/ and 'a secretary. Each Conflict Resolution Center is staffed 
by two resource specialists^ and two aides/ who are^jupported by one ESAA- 
funded clerk typist. ' * * . _ -1=— 
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PROJECT; Counseling-Work Center (CWC) 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



r 



7- 



A Counseling-Work Center (CWC) i.s a non-punitive classroom alterna- 
tive to Qut-of-schgol suspension. The program raay^also be used t'o pre- 
pare Students for re-entry' into classes following, suspension, or to 
. . prevent suspension when a student's pattern of behavior indicates suspenr 
- sion may be' inevitable* CWC'^tatf* provide tutoring, counseling, and, 
liaison- services between students assigned. to the center and other school 

and community support .Services . ** > 

,* • * ~. * * 

^ * -. ' 
Administrators assign a maximum of 15 students to the CWC, The 
, structured* classroom setting- is ' one in which^ privileges are^limite^ancj 
„ decorum is maintained. The pr^ram philosophy is non-punitive and the * 
- guidelines are precise, /Isolated f rbm ^peers CWC^students-complete- 



/ 




assignments from* their regular teachers, receive counseling^ gain* experi- 
ence wyth' problem solving strategies, and make contracts in a structured 
classroom setting, # 

The cooperatively developed contract is a basic component of the 
program. Students, with the assistance of CWC. staff, develop a contract 
directed- toward improving the behavior which caused assignment to the 
center, -Until an acceptable and realistic goal is reached, CWC staff* 
negotiate^ the contract between\the pupil and the teacher who made the 
office referral, * % - < ^ N » * 

Students are 'temporarily assigned to "Counseling-Work Centers; the ' 
length of assignment varie| frqp/o$g class period to several days^ 
Students may enter the center at any time. Parents receive a letter 
informing them of tjie student's assignment and are telephoned by CWC 
staff. Efforts to enco,urage parental involvement also include conferences, 
home visits? and written communication! 



t 

TARGET GROUP 



fn this first year, CWJfe' serve students attending four of the- dis- 
trict's 16 secqndary schdbls/fr Schools selected to participate in the 
project had^hig h numbers of suspensions , disproportionate numbers of 



mrnority^suspetrsions, and administrators who supported the philosophy of 
the program, *■ 



STAFF * ^ * ' 

, * The program is directed by -the Director of E$AA, who performs other 
administrative duties,' Centers^ are. manage^ 6y a teacher with experience 
,;?or training in counseling and a paraprof essional' -of a different race. 
Staff development for administrators aftd staff has included pre-program, 
piaffing, reality therapy , on-£ite^i^£tet ions , values clarification, 
counseling activities, and management strategies. 
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PROJECT: Guidance Services for Drop-Out" Prevention arid In-Schoo! Suspension 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

r m 

- ' In its first year, the program Guidance, Services --for Dtop-Out Preven- ■ 
r > tion and In-School Suspension^ was designed to help identify potential 
drop-outs l and support a locally funded* iir*school suspension* program with 
apprbpriat3^|guidance services. Components of the program include coun- 
seling, human relations activities,, and home-school liaison services; 

■ $ 

This resource program provides each of the two target schools with a 
counselor who consults with 'administrators , faculty* and the guidance 
department to identify potential drojflj^uts*- Attendance and achievement 
patterns are closely -monitored for target students, home visits are 
-scheduled and ext e n s iv e c ou n sel-i n g— i-s- -p rovl d e d. — All st udents referred to 



administrators for disciplinary problems are identified as target students. 

Students assigned to the locally funded in-school suspension program 
receive group and individual ^counseling daily for the duration of their 
assignment. Counselors also sponsor student, advisory committees, plan * 
human- relations activities for the school, and coordinate community and 
other school res&urces. * 

The program philosophy is jion-pfanitiive. Counselors, working with' ' 
students in the sjchool, home*, and community, are committed po helping 
students remain ,in school until graduation. x< Coordination of school and 
communiy^pr^rams and resources to» support student needs is a key ele- 
men^j^^program operation. 

Z^ 7 ^ * \ • 

TARGET GROUP. ■ • ' * . * " ^_ 

Guidance Services, for Drop-Out Prevention and In-Sctfool Suspension 
serves minority students w&o are potential dropouts. After statistics 
revealed that drop-out ,and suspension^rates for minority students were » 
excessive in the district, the two largest of* the district* s" five high ' 
schools wete sellcted for*£he ESAA funded* guidance and discipline project. 



STAFF 



Project staff members include a coordinator ancf two certified coun- 
selors. Support staff, available 'to- the project include two locally 
funded in-school suspension coordinators-,*^ vocational education cdordi- 
nator, and two police-school liaison* officer^ funded by the juvenile 
justice system in the county. r 
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0 PROJECT: Impact 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION • 

* 

. -Impact is, a guidance-oriented program serving about 120- of the ' 
district's students, who have been selected from those referred by parents 
teachers, afad otfce-r staf f members. Students are assigned jFor one period 
a day in groups of about 12. A guidance counselor directs students in ' 
individual and/or small group counseling. Also, stud'ents participate in 
activities concerned with multi-ethnic a\id interracial understandings, 
ways to cope with the school environment, and career planning. " - J 

A team of educational assistants and family workers pool their 
expertise, and, by using the services' of school personnel* and-par-entei 



work toward improving school-home communication. Parents are encouraged 
^establish communication with their children, thus* improving the child's 
self-image and raising the lev£l of-' academic 'achievement. ' . ~ 

TARGET GROUP % / " * 

J u 2i.? r ,Ms h schools ijaJthe district were, selected to participate- 
in project Impact, although minority represeptatioti is low, because of 
the high degree of disproportion in* minority suspensions and the number 
of racial incidents* The program serves students showing hostility and 
agressive behavior which may lead to suspension, negative attitudes . 
regarding the school, absenteeism and truancy, poor achievement, '<lnd a 
low self-image. , 1 . , 



STAFF 



<&ti ESAA, Program Administrator and 'several aites, educational apsis-", 
tants, and .family workers form teams with the -guidance counselors v *to 
carry out the Impact program, teacher training for Impact, includes - 
minicour,ses, workshops, seminars, and on-the-job training. Parents are 
Inv ited t b special workshops. , 1 
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PROJECT: ^ In-Schobl Suspension Program (ISS) * 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



'The, In-rSchool Suspension (ISS)' program was designed to reduce off- 
camptfs^Gs pens ions 'and to decrease* the rate of student drop-outs. ISS 
sta^^^utor a'fid counsel students. Li^Hion services between students and 
other .support services in the school and community are provided when 
deemed appropriate. , ' » 



Students are^ temporarily, assigned to the structured classroom 
setting of ISS by 'the school administrator-* serving as disciplinarian. 
Assignment to, ISS -Usually begins on Mondays atid lasts for either 5 or 
days. Placement in ISS is for. the total school day. 



10 



_ Isolation from peers is l^asic to the program's philosophy.- Within I&S, 
additional isolation is insured by assigning 'students to individual carrexs. 

• ISS staff help students complete work, assigned by their regular 
classrpom teachers and provide stydehts wifh activities designea to help 
their attitudes and' attendance. If necessary, peer tutors and regular 
classroom ^teachers will help ISS students. Students complete, attitude 
"surveys .both before and, after they participate in the program. 0 Pdstslge ' 
paid opfflfconhaires are- mailed to parents^af ter ISS students are -dismissed 
from the center.* x v * „ ' * 



' TARGE'S GROUP 




FoV-trhe last three years, each, of the district' s two secondary* 
schools has hmfsed an In-School SuspensfonCenter.* The program is designed 
to assist students .by providing -an alterative to out-of-schqok suspen- 1 
sion and to fow^r the disproportionate number^of minority students wjt}0, 
are Suspended. a ^ * •. " » 



STAI*F 



» . The* In-School Suspension Program* is directed by a central office 
• administrator who also directs other programs. Each center £s managed by 4 
•""a teacher with at leasfthree years of experience at the secondary level 
and, . when possible, a degree in guidance and counseling. ISS teachers 
are assisted by a full-time paraprof essional# Staff development activi- 
ties have* included developing and refining* procedures, values clarifica- 
tion, and counseling techniques. 
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PROJECT: 'Parents As Teachers (PAT) 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION - • 

, Components of the Parents as Teachers program include parent teams 
who work with Students and other parents, human relations training, and 
staff deuelopment activities*. * t ** . t 

The program philosophy is non^punitive and seeks to develop humJp 
relations skills that will help the students cope with conflicts and % 
support student rights .2nd responsibilities. Activities desi'gned to 
meet project* goals anc} objectives include human relations workshops foy 
school 'staff s , home visits, parent conferences , school discipline needs % ' 
assessment, school discipline- review ^committees, and Student advisory 
committee meetings. Parents teach other parents ways to gefr their children 
to attend schdoj' regularly arid to avoi.d circumstances that may lead to 
suspension. \. 

. . ' ; . * ' i • 

Each school in the project is served By a "Parents a^ Teachers" 
(PAT) resource team. The team is composed of one minority parent and one 
non-mi'nority parent. Students with disciplinary problems are referred to 
•the team by administrators and s.chedulsd for home visits and follow up 
activities. Working with the project coordinator and school administra- 
tors, PAT teams assist in the study and analysis x of Ae 'district and 
school discipline codes. ' 



TARGET GROUP ~ ' 

t * v V • 

Six of ttje district's fourteen schools have -the* PAT program^fog 
students in grades *4-12 v In^ttyi's first year, the Parents as Teachers' 
program seeks to meet the special problems associated with minority group 
segregation ^jrti discrimination and to help students ^ercome the educational 
disadvantages of minorfty group isolation. . * 



STAFF 




Special project staff Includes a part-time project director", a 
special student concerns coordinator, twelve parents as teachers, a 
project clerk, and outside consultants who conduct in-service traljiihg 
activities. Support services are provided by media staff who -produce 
materials appropriate for community relations and staff development. 
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PROJECT:' Personal- Awareness^Careers , and Education (PACE) * 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



\^ The Personal Awareness ^ Careers , an'd Education Prograin is designed 
to reduce suspensions and .lower the stress associated with desegregation. 
PACE teachers operate within. the bounds of administrative expectations, 
'needs of theip assigned school, and the -framework of £heir particular 
teaching -styles. ! v ' \ %r - 

. n Resource- s6rvi^ t ^ vary , though individual knd group counsel'ing'of 
studenjts Usually ' prjQ^^gd. -Other * services which m^y be included "are 
tutoring,, presenting |W"$ r eryice training for parents and/or tpacher-s, 
assisting" rergular" staff;, organizing scjiool programs and school-community 
•relations activities,, and serving as an inter-sthool/lntrra-district' r 
liaison to provide special assistance to st^ideta^.*'* 

TARGET. GROUP* . « <? *JU 

. • ' • : ^ _ • 

In its second year of f undiji^yJ P^CE serves four of 'the district's 
12 secondary techools and sev^ral^ ^Lementary schools. f ESAA schools that 
have experienced significant »h£nges in their '-racial populations were 
selected. The pi/ogram §ei;ves atudelfts having prdblems adjusting to % a new 
school setting, ' i * 

STAFE / ■ ' ^ 

A member of the central .of f ice ESAA' staff who also performs other 
administrative duties supervises the program. The PACE staff 'assigned to 
each of the target , schools consists of one professional with prior teach- 
ing .experience^ PACE teactters work within ^progran* guidelines and the 
expectations of ^jriijcipals, * Staff development f of PA6E staff has consisted 
of monthly meetings to define the role of PACE *teact!ers and to review 
counseling strategies. % * 

- - — - - 
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PROJECT: Reclamation Room Prograh* 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION , \ . • 

The Reclamation Room Program 'provides ari in-school alternative to 
suspension* Each school has one Reclamation Classroom managed by one 
staff member, . Students are gi'veh individual anft group counseling, aca- « 
demic 'assessment, academic" assistance and*; tutoring, career awareness'' 
activities, and an opportunity to complete regular classroom assignments, 

'The. program is hpt intended to be punitive, but some student isola- 
. tion is u&ed by each school. Reclamation rooms may be isolated from the 
mainstream of school .activities , while other classrooms are locate'd within 
active school areas. Within Reclamation Rooms, a highly structured 
environment is insured. 0 4 • / 

j* 

Students are assigned to the Reclamation Room for periods of time 
Commensurate with the gravity of the offense. Successive placements are " 
not unusual. r~* * 



TARGET GROUP. 

% ' . • 

In this first year, Reclamation Rooms are housed in 10 of 25 junior 
and senior high schools. Criteria for selecting these schools included 
eviderice of disproportionate disciplinary action against minority students 
and willingness to adopt tfoe in-schood alternative to suspension. 



STAFF 

" Ah assistant superintendent monitors program operation, while the 
program director monitors daily activities. Two program supervisors 
execute designated responsibilities such agjhome-visit liaison coordina- 
tion/ The activities of the Reclamation Room staff member in each target 
school are supplemented by^eight non-ESAA^unded personnel who function t 
as itinerant student/school liaisons. 
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\ ^ PROJECT:' Student Assistance Renters (SACs) 



m PROGRAM DESCRIPTION' ' • „ / , > f 

Student Assistance Centers^(SACs) are located in classrooms which 
are not isol&^ad-. f rom the Ti^ains.tigeam, of activity. Centers are managed by 
-^unselors^itn^degreei;, and peef ^counsAors trained in crisis intervention 
.Teachers as well asi^^Qol disciplinarians may refer students. 

The program philosophy is non-punitive and the guidelines are flex- * 
ibj.e.\ At present, students are not assigned to the SAC for a fixed period 
of time. Students return to the classroom when the counselor and student 
agree that the student can acceptably cope with the situation. Peer 
counseling sessions involve role playing oriented> toward conflict resolu- 
tion and awareness of t;he feelings of athers. Academic remediation and 
tutoring are provided while students/are in the centers .^j 

In addition to* SAC programs in. the three schools, two Community 
Tutorial Centers are located in minbrity- neighborhoods.* These provide 
opportunities for* minority students, many of whom are »bused to scHdol, to 
receive Remedial instruction and serve detentions near their homes. The 
centers are open "two evenings per week. 

ESA£ also funds positions for four staff members who work in the 
community, to prevent suspended and expelled students "from conflict 
with law Enforcement agencies. „ 

ESAA personnel promote a variety of extracurricular activities aimed - 
at encouraging positive interactions among students of different faciei/ 
ethnic backgrounds. * * " 



TARGET GROUP - . 

Funded for the first /time thiS year, the' program affects each of the 
.district's five high schools^ Designed to reduce the disproportionate 
number, of minority Students suspended, Student Assistance Centers #f€ 
currently opera tive in three^schools; and the two'Community Tutorial 
Center? are available to all high school students. 



STAFF 



♦ 

The staff includes a full-time District Coordinator, a full-time 
secretary, a counselor and two\paraprof esslonals in each of three SACs, 
two special 'Deans VAides in each of the two schools without SACs, and 
four adults who work in the community with suspended and expelled students. 
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PROJECT: Time Out Classrooms (TOCs) 



* PROGRAM DESCRIPTION v ' * / 

v> ^, 

Each Time N Out Classroom (TOC) isolates assigned students from their 
peers. The length of assignment, days and periods, is determined by 
school administrators. ^Principals 'may modify the minimal length of 
assignment <estatp.ished in prqgram guidelines; however, the maximum time 

\j£o'r assignment to TOC, without prior consultation with the program coor- 
dinator, is ten consecutive school days per referral. Students may be' 
'referred for placement by school staff,, aides , and parents-or guardians; 
students may even refer themselves for a ff^riod or two during a. -jhy* m 

* ♦ 

One teacher and one .aide., supervise activities in TOCs. Activities 

include academic assistance, counseling, and group reirif orcement^activi- 
ties. The .number ,of * students assigned to* the TOC $s kept low, to allow<> , 
one-to-one relationships between staff and student. 

. c Many of the regular teaching staff members have participated in • 
classroom management workshops covering such topics as behavior modifica- 
tion,*' transactional analysis, Teacher Effectiveness Training, seif-enhanc- 
itjg education, anct home visitation^ techniques. 



TARGET GROtJP 



Each of the three middle and high ^schools in*~the district have' Time 
t Out Classrooms. Time Out Classrooms provide a temporary alternative' 
educational environment for student's with behavioral problems and for 
students who need academic assistance because~o§- excessive absences. • 



STAFF ' 

1 ' s 

#*• * 

• The professional s£aff includes a Director of fcederal Programs, six 
full-time teachers, and six part-time aide's. In-service training "has been 
provided for tfoth administrators and teachers. 
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Observation 1 



Every possible provision is made to help s^tud'ents kiep up with their work 1 ; 
within the center, student ' activities include research in a designated 
area using reference books of varying ,readirtg levels, science experiments, 
water colors, and' drawing for art' class, and using reading lab tapes, . "We* 
can modify almost any„ assignment .except cooking. T If 'necessary, ■ a child's 
teacher may come to^ the center during planning .periods to assist the , 
student. J / 9 

On the morning they enter .the center, studentSs collect all books and sup-, 
plies from their lockers. After hearing the tules, students begin regular 
classwork. The counselor then dbtains anecdotal data from students who 
complete the Attitude, Sdrvey and Behavior Analysis, the basis-for ialtial 
counseling. Group counseling sessions 1 for values clarification apd self-" 
concept are conducted a minimum of twice a week. "Work f and discipline 
are fifst- in this school and the other, v therefore, tutoring "cuts time/ 
for discussion."' The isolation* from peers and the' structured environment c 
of the center are believed to be the only punitive aspects of tie center. 
Some students, though tHey do not admit it to peers, prefer- the center, 
to attending^classes because it is "quiet, calm," and 'student's are "not 
yelled at": "Sometimes they're only passing When they- are in here." 



# . Observation 2 » * " 

The centef , located ndar classrooms* is somewhat smaller than a classroSk. 
and^ is furnished with tables, chairs and filing cabinets. *-The coordinator"^ 
expressed the need for an additional room. The room presen?ly serves' a? 
office space for the center staff, as 'well as a counseling and tutoring 
center for students. ■ ' 

The coordinator emphatically opposes the idea that the center ^is ,an in- 
Sqhdol suspension center, since he views in-school suspension as punitive. 
The purpose of- the center is to provide crisis intervention' an3 help 
students in dealing with problems; it^ is not punishment. The use'of peer 
counselors is in keeping with this philosophy/, as is, the procedure which 
seeks to return students to class ,as soon as they are able, to deal with* 
their problem rather than having students se'rve specified "sentences." "The 
coordinator believjas that peer counselors /re more stffcce'ssful than adultrs 
in acj^eviJig_,t h e_goa ls o£. this center. 



The coordinator conducted a survey of the school's staff at-the^<end of / 
the first semester after the center began operation. The" results of the , 
soddy show teachers rating the quality of services from "poor" (one 
response)*t£ "excellent" (five responses), wit'h the majority rating it either 
"good* or "very 'good" (twenty responses). Comments ranged from enthusiasm 
to , complete ignorance of the center. The more negative comments tended 
to indicate a lack of any permanent* change in the 'hehavior of students 
who have been to the center and a shortage of information about how ' * t 

personnel dealt with students. . t % * 1 
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Observation 3 

< * 

At the beginning of the year, acceptance of the>projec£ and the, team was 
minimal. Students suspected the team^ of being 'Bplicenrelated personnel, , 

* and faculty members were suspicious of their tixle afid their opportunity 
*to~"spy on" or eva^uite teachers. By the time of the ^ite visit, the 

faculty was no longe? threatened by The presence or f^nqtions of the pro- 

* ject staff, and one teacher had invited program members to observe a class 
period. Students had begun to confide problems to team members, and ad- 
ministrators' spoke of the positive effects of home visits by Vs^-schoql 
personnel . m 

* , Observation 4 * - **' 

* '- » 1 * * . 

The student is assigned to a "facilitator," either an adult aide or a 
peer counselor, upon arriving at the Center. The operation of the center 
is explained to students and when students are. emotionally ready, thfe * 
facilitator and student explore the incident which led to the referral. 

Alternative ways of dealing with the situation ^re discussed and role play- 
ing is used. When alternative possibilities have been ^xploired, the student 
and facilitator discViss the appropriateness of each alternative. The 
student and facilitator then discuss the student's return to the classroom. 

* Role, playing is again used to help prepare the student for different situ- 
ations which may be encountered upon returning tjo the class^ When the ' 
student returns to class, s/he tliscusses the incident with the referring 
teacher. The need to make up missed work % is also discussed. 
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bbservati'on 5 



The large room, formerly an art room, is arranged with tables for art pro- 
jects and centers for various *ypes of activities. The relaxed atmosphere 
of the room, enhanced by Sof$ background music, is the setting in which the 
teacher works to help students solve problems .and make social adjustments. 
The philosophy that "We'll do anything to reach a* child" does not inter- 
fere with the student's being irifo'rmed- about why s/he was. referred ,and how. 



Observation 6 

The c,ent^r is located in a long, narrow rootn on a main ''hallway.' There are 
no windows in the room, although there is a glass panel in the door. There 
are a few* pictures and the general impression is 'one "'of barrenness. A 
visit during a group counseling session included an observation of students 
( discussing the center. Some of the student qommenfs were: 

• ** • * 

"I think it's&i good ide<§, and ; I won't come back." * / " • 

• ' * 1 . : * t 

The- best thing is I get class credit, and I don't Tiave homework." , 

■* 

"Ud rather be sent home; at least I could watch' TV.* 

"I feel fembarassed when my friends see me being walkecl to lunch 

* and to the bathroom. " 1 * 

The larst comment evoked a heated discussion. Among those students observed, 
the I6ss of bathroom privileges .seemed to ba least understood and most 
resented. • 

■ • ; - 

Observation 7 

_ ' 

The counselor was observed conducting a group counseling activity with 
eleven students, seventy percent of whom/were minorities. The session, 
designed for students in danger <ot-f ailing two or more subjects, included, 
students who were referred for ttfis session by the principal. .During the 
t session, the counselor sought- to elicit student goals and plans for achiev- 
ing goals and overcoming their problems. The counselor conducted the ses- 

• sion informally, supported the students, and 'seemed to have open communica- 
tion with the students (i.e., students readily related their problems . . 
such as "drug use" and "fresh mouth">. All students were invited .to make 

individual appointments' with the counselor, and three, did immediately. % 



Observation 8 



The teacher has contacted the parents of students- 'unfamiliar with their new 
surroundings, students traveling away from, their neighborhood to attend *m 
this school under the Open Enrollment plan.^ J "J)rop-in" periods have been./ 
established so that <*ft'udents^ho /'need someone to talk with" can visit the 
project room; this is viewed as having diffused some possible "explosions" 
because minority students know that the teacher cares and they have had* a 
chance to "let it off." ' 
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i ' Observation 9 

* * * 

The response of this school f ,s administrators to the center, was fc - uniformly 
positive. The principal expressed- the belief that .the district may attempt 
to fund the centers locally if ESAA'funds should be' withdrawn, since the 
positive feedback about the ^enters was so strong. The sfchool disciplin- • 
arian characterized the center' as "extremely effective" and pointed out 
that the .number of Suspensions had dropped sharply since its establishment. 
She commented fyrther that "it took us a while to learn how. to use it.* ' 
She attributes the success of the center to the individual attention students 
eceive and' regards the removal of problem students^ from their reinforcing 
peer groups as an impQrtant function of the^ center. Administrators expressed 
concern that although the overall number of suspensions is down, the propor- 
tion of Ainority students among those suspended ren&ins higft. 

, ' * ' 1 Observation 10*' 



The structured environment is coordinated through the teamwork of the 
* teacher and aide fco-workers. " A resource ^area* for reference materials, a 
typewriter, and s»tudent desks^are provided. Other than the low-playing 
radio which provides "musical therapy 7 and "drowns external noise," there 
is quiet. The teacher begins counseling! by asking students- if "I can help, 
you in getting you^work done*" Eventually, problems surface: home prob- 
lems, concerns -pbout pregnancy, abortionAfood, clothes, or mental health 
needs. When pertinent, resource help is*arrangSd." As Students complete 
Vwo'rk for their courses, work schedijles . are checked off. Since there is no 
free time during the day, students "get so much- work dpne that they feel 
good." N , " ' * , 

Observation 11 „ 



/ 



The counselor has no specific program guidelines but is required to be 
involved in all professional sta£f activities and was directed to codpera- ' 
tively deyelop referral procedures with the .adminffriration and faculty • 
She has been, involved in individual counseling activities with students . 
.referred by teachers and administrators, small group counseling with students 
tp ^support behavior changes, ancLon-going activities "with classes, using 
motivational afftT ^elf-im^ge matferiafrs.* In addition, she copfeps with 
teachers at their re<fttf£st.* She has used a seqiientially planned program 
with five classrooms this year'. She keeps ^ quarterly log of all contacts 
and keeps' an index card file of studient contac/s for the principals, though 
she does not collect or report disciplinary statistics. 



A classroom presentation was. observed. The class was a physical education/ 
headth group of fofty-one girls, .sixty percent of whom were minority. Self- 
iAaage and personality manifestations^were. the topics discussed* -Cassette 4 
tapes, class discussion,, ,and written hand-oUts w£re used during the sessions < 
The regular teacher remained with the class and checked papers during 
th'e counselor's presentation.^ • % * 
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Observation 12 . 



In addition to completing work; students participate in individual and 
group counseling sessions, which are scheduled on a regular basis. 
Daily, the -full-day class members discu'ss general problems; topics are • 
chosen either by the teacher or by the students." Topics have included 

getting _along__ with teachers and students," "when and how to walk out of 
a figh.t, and why older people think differently than you.* The group . 
interaction i.s monitored >^enter staff who encourage students to assume 
| leadership roles. I want each .kid to take a turn at being in charge. 
They get an idea how difficult it is -to control {undesirably} behavior." 
The teacher making this statement "continued, "Just letting these kids" 
know that, someone does care about what they feel and think is of benefit. 
They get a lot of f their chests when asked the right questions. Somehow, 
po one ever .asked the. right 'questions.-" ' ' 

v *. *" 

'Individual counseling" is managed\in much the' same* way, "however, "the topics 
chosen for discussion are dictated by the student ' s 'of fense. * When asked 
how one gets through" to six r foot-f ouAinch, two-hun&ed .fifty-pound 
students, one teacher replied, "The'y 'ma^ be -big, but they're still kids. 
Face it, you get them to trust you ... "after all yotr're^on their side 
... and. the rest comes easy. These kids don't, try & be^ad. -It's just 
that they haven't been shown other ways to b&wve ,*r* Co 'think, for that'- •* 
matter. . . r 

*■ V " 

• I «• 

f * 

: < Observation 13 n ^ 

■The counselor follows no formal guidelines or procedures for the project. 
The principal and counselor worked closely to establish the direction and 

♦Plan for the project. As- a part of this plan,, pupils t'argeted from each 
class by the teachers and principal participate in weekly individual or 
small group sessions with the counselor/ In addition, all .fourth graders 
in class groups work wittr the. counselor on a project to' develop rules for 
the classroom and the school. Planned staff development activities with 
the total faculty have included a school-wide "no licks campaign" with • • 
suggested alternative classroom managetaent techniques. Other project's 
initiated this year have included a nihe-week program for kindergarten 
parents using reality therapy techiques, citizenship project for fifth ' 
graders to develop, a code of conduct for the school, a schdol-wide atten- 
dance improvement project, a responsibility training project, for selected 
groups, and a 'stress reduction work.shop for teachers in the district. " 



A small group session of s if third-grade children working on the personal 
commitment project was observed. The group, 50 percent- minority and 50 - 
percent non-minority, participated , in >"magic circle" discussion of the 
progress of the project. The &Od*elf appeared to be enthusiastic, open ■ 1 
and verbal when communicating, and pleased with the effects, of their' work. 
Two of them stated, "My grades are much better." ' . . \ 

The feedback about the project from the staff has been excellent^ The 
faculty has requested a workshop next year based on principles of \aality 
therapy, and teachers have begun to request help informally .and through 
classroom demonstrations.' The cor-poraUpunishoent rate for the first three 
quarters of the year has been reduced from 60 percent for minority boys to 
37 percent,, and from 21 percent 'fpr minority girls to 13 percent. 
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